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CHAPTER VII. 
Death is king and vivat rex, 
ce & measure on the stones, 
Madam—if I know your sex, 
By the fashion of your bones. Tennyson, 

Norau looked down from the ruined window into 
the wood beneath—the distance was sickening, mad- 
dening, awful beyond compare, and she tried to clasp 
therough sides of the wall—strove with a despairing 
gesture to push herself backwards. 

Her face was turned away from the murderous vil- 
lain who held her, but she pleaded for her life in 
wild accents, through which vibrated the mortal fear 
of her young, innocent soul. 

Spare me, spare me—‘ thou shalt do no murder’” 
she said, in a hvarse voice, unlike her own. 

Still the cruel hands held her, but they had not as 
yet, it seemed, nerved themselves to the effort of 
casting her down to death. Conscience, or remorse, 
= fear, or more likely still, the power of the great 
an in whom he believed not, may have stayed the 
ny of the villain—may ‘have held him irresolute, 
M = clutch upon those slight, girlish shoulders. 
he by @ felt not, for its divine whisperings were never 
es in his black and brooding soul; but he may 
re steerlenced a@ nameless dread, a half-formed 
= Consequences, an indistinct idea that after all 
: was no such desperate hurry for the consum- 

. rie of the horrible act he contemplated. 

se me,” cried Norah, struggling desperately. 
Prices shone out brightly as she spoke, and 
me aa the deep fall, the steep sides of the 
Prr ouse, the rough ground at the bottom, all 
the} with gnarled roots and stumps of giant trees, 

An rank grass growing up among them. 
alan merciful heaven! will that rank s be 

ted with her blood ? Will the noble and beauti- 
young head come into frightful contact with those 
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gnarled roots and giant stumps? A wild, despairing 
cry rang through the woods at the thought. 

Suddenly Norah felt herself drawn back towards 
the ruined window—drawn back by powerful hands, 
then in another moment she was placed on the floor 
in a sitting posture. 

Two men were struggling like maniacs in the 
room, one was her masked assailant, the other she 
did not at first recognise in the dim, uncertain light 
of the moonbeams. At last he spoke: 

“Fiend, I will tear that mask from your face 
if I lose my life for it. Ah! you can wrestle, 
can you? Well and good. Hammond Danvers is 
known for a fair pugilist among his Oxford friends. 
I, too—I, too, can strike—sc—and so—ha, iron? an 
iron mask—are we back again in the middle ages. I 
will beat it in,” and Hammond Danvers sent the full 
force of his clenched fist against the mask. It rang 
with the blow, but it resisted it completely; and a 
low laugh, such as one might have fancied Satan 
himself would have given utterance to, broke from 
the murderous wretch, who had attacked the Lady 
Norah. But he never spoke, he only doubled, turned 
and closed with his adversary, laughing the while 
now and anon, the low, evil laugh. 

Norah sat sobbing hysterically on the floor. It 
seemed to her that if the man gained the victory 
over her preserver, tt her life would be in danger. 

At last Hammond Danvers threw his enemy with 
a heavy thud on the ground, and the man lay as if 
stunned. Hammond stood over him a moment with 
clenched hands. The moonlight shone upon his 
noble, dusky head, and bathed his tall, athletic form 
in a sort of effulgence of glory. 

The heart of Lady Norah stirred within her, while 
she looked at the princely proportions and grand, 
graceful bearing of her deliverer; and yet she had 
not been able to find voice to utter one word. 

, Danvers spurned the form of the ruffian with his 
oot. 

“T will unmask you,” he said, bending over him. 

All at once the other dashed his fist with a sledge- 
hammer force into the face of Hammond, and caused 
him to reel backwards a few paces ; then springing 








to his feet, with a repetition of that horrible laugh, 
the miscreant rushed out of the room, and the two 
in the chamber could hear his heavy footsteps clamp- 
ing down the stairs. 

Hammond was rushing after him, when Norah 
called him back. 

“Mr. Danvers,” she said, “ you will never over- 
take him in that wood, and if you secured him, what 
could you do? I must be brought before the world, 
I, Lady Norah Beaumont, whose father has not been 
dead one month, and the story of this escapade by 
night must be made public. I think the horror and 
shame of such an exposure would be second only to 
the death I was threatened with just now. Please 
to let that man escape, for in his escape lies my 
safety.” 

Hammond Danvers was penetrated with admira- 
tion for the Lady Norah Beaumont ; ‘pity, curiosity, 
the natural delight which he felt at having saved 
her life, all conspired to place her on a pedestal, 
where a lover might worship her at his leisure, and 
dwell upon her perfections night andday. A pedes- 
tal, because Hammond knew the pride of the Beau- 
monts; and he, the younger son of a poor baronet, 
with only about three hundred a year to call his own, 
felt that to raise his eyes to the daughter of the 
Earl of Monkhouse would be an intolerable presump- 
tion. 

But with all the common-sense of these premises 
rankling iv his mind, Hammond owned an affection- 
ate heart, a warm and lively fancy, and a chivalrous 
disposition, which prompted him to love without 
hope of return; to sacrifice himself for the being 
whom he loved. 

He went about the.world meanwhile not as the 
knight with the sorrowful countenance, but as a 
busy, cheerful, active, young country gentleman ; al- 
ways the life of whatever society he entered (we 
speak of country society); the friend of the labourers, 
the patron of their curly-headed children, the com- 
rade by turns of the clergy, the fox hunters, the 
sportsmen, and the merry young bachelors of the 
country. 

He had admired—nay, loved—the Lady Norah 
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Beaumont, for a-whole twelvemonth. She was his 
ideal of all that was loveliest, truest, and noblest, in 
her budding womanhood and girlish grace; but he 
had never dreamed of an opportunity like the pre- 
sent—an opportunity of rescuing her from death; 
being the sole confidant of her important secret, 
and holding a claim upon her gratitude, a claim which 
would form a link between them for life. 

“That man shall escape, Lady Norah,” said the 
young gentleman, bowing profoundly ; “and since 
you wish this kept a secret, it shall never pass my 
lips, nor shall it lurk at the corners of my eyes, as 
some secrets do, which, though they are not told in 
words, are yet hinted away in actions, significant 
gestures, and so on. This adventure, Lady Norah, 
will be to me as though it had never been.” 

“T know it,” said Norah, emphatically. “Iam sure 
as I ever was that Hammond Danvers is in every 
sense a gentleman.” 

The young man’s face glowed, and his frame 
thrilied, when Norah spoke those words. He bowed 
to her again. 

“Command me,” he said. “Lady Norah, shall I 
conduct you home? or—you have only to com- 
mand.” . 

“You shall conduct me home, if you will,” said 
Norah, rising to her feet; “ but I have no cloak.” 

Hammond at once took off his overcoat, and wrap- 
ped it tenderly around the Lady Norah. 

“ All this, while I have not thanked you, Mr. Dan- 
vers,” said Norah, slowly. “It is just because I feel 
so much that I say so little. I dare not give utter- 
ance to all that is within my mind——” 

She broke down, and wept, while Hammond stood 
by in respectful silence. 

“T shall tell you the whole truth, the reason why 
Iam out alone at night, everything,” she said, ex» 
tending her hand to him ; “and in doing this, I give 
you a seeret, of my, twin sister’s—keep two ingtead 
of one; and; Hammond Danvers, it you 
blame my imprudence, do so—I deserve it, and wil 
bear it patiently.” 

The pulses of Hammond quiekened; the love for 
Lady Norah hitherto curbed and coerced by reason, 
by his natural humility, and his unselfish nature, 
threatened while he held her hand, and heard her 
speak such gentle words, to outrun the bounds of 
prudence, and betray him into some unguarded ex- 
pression. 

Norah then told him, of Lad: , and Philip 
Ruthven ; of Viola—the Italian organ man—the dia- 
covery—the . coldness—the remorse--all that the 
reader knows of the romantic little history ; Ham- 
mond listened, and his heart beat yet faster. 

Then there was not such outrageous pride after all 
in these Ladies Beaumont? For Philip Ruthven 
was a young man of whom nobody knew any- 
thing, except that he was a clever fellow, honour- 
able, penniless, and friendless. He, at least, Ham- 
mond Danvers, came of a good old stock, His an- 
cestors had fought on the fields at Cressy and Poic- 
tiers: Penniston Grange was one of the finest places 
for old pictures, old armour, old manuscripts, old 
plate, and ancient jewellery, in the county. Ham- 
mond held his head up while he listened, and his 
hand tightened upon Norah’s. 

Then came a chill; Lady Norah quietly, but de- 
eldedly withdrew her hand, and again the heart of 
Hammond sank to its former quiescent and patient 
condition. 

“You must explain the miracle of my preserva- 
tion, Mr. Danvers,” said Norah. “How did you 
manage to mount these stairs in time to save me ?” 

“IT recognised you, Lady Norah, as you crossed the 
hall at the rector’s. I saw that you had a little se- 
cret with Mrs. Somers, and I understood how it was 
that none of the servants had been sent out with you. 
1 followed you at a distance—there was no carriage ; 
I thought it might have gone on. I followed still, 
saw you take the turn to the post-office and come 
back again. I was standing under cover of the hedge. 
When you emerged into the road you began to run, 
I still thought the carriage was ahead of you, and I 
did not wish to make the noise of running—I feared 
it would alarm you. I hung back; when a man, who 
was here just now, came from behind me and rushed 
after you at the top of his speed. I thought no ill; 
I imagined that it was perhaps one of the Grand 
Court servants. I therefore simply walked on at a 
good pace ; but presently I heard the echoes of your 
light footsteps ahead of the man’s, a turn in the road 
had brought you to that place, near the wood, where 
there is a great echo. I listened, and I heard fear in 
your footsteps—you were running at an enormous 
pace—unnaturally fast, and behind you the sound of 

that man’s feet. 

“Then, instinct whispered to me, that you were 
pursued! I ran, I know not how far; I had lost 
time—l1 ran after the pursuer, and then the first foot- 
steps ceased—I thought of the wood, as by an inspi- 
ration 1 remembered the ruined house. I entered 


choose to} 
 that,condition, Mr. Danvers. Come in and sit down, 





the wood, by this time in despair, so much time bad 
been lost. AsI neared the ruins the moon shone 
out—I saw you, Lady Norah, your lovely head—your 
head”— checking himself—‘hanging downwards 
from the window, and I heard you say: 

“¢ Thou shalt do no murder. 

“T prayed God to hold the villain’s hand while I 
mounted the stairs. You know the rest.” 

“ Accept my deepest gratitude, Mr. Danvers, my 
admiration for your courage, my—my faith in your 
honourable sincerity ——” 

Her voice trembled ; and Hammond bowed deeply. 

“Who can that man be?” he asked, after a min- 
ute’s pause. ‘Some London thief or tter.” 

“ Heaven alone knows!” said Lady Norah. 

But,she-had her one deep and dresdful suspicion. 

“Ne,” she said to herself, while leaning on the 
arm Hammond, and wending her way to Grand 
Court, “we must not live with this new countess, 
and this dark secretary.” 

Norah was of a strong and’ vigorous constitution ; 
all the shock, the fatigue, the suffering she had un- 
dergone, had not caused her to faint; but she felt 
weak, tired, nervous, when she approached the great 
houge of Grand Court, after creeping through the 
shrubberies stealthily. There were lights in many 
of the front windows. 

“What shall I do?” she said, helplessly, “if we 
find the conservatory door bolted ?” 

They went round; the door was not bolted, and 
Norah entered. 

‘Phe servants are careless; Mr. Danvers,” she said, 
smiling, and offering her hand ; “ but I profit by their 
carelessness,” 

There was a light burning im the conservatory, 
and Norah, now, for the first time, pereeived that 
the fage-of Hammond was bloodatained—the savage 


. blow-of the man in the wood had closed one of his 


eyes, and his beauty was for the time: obliterated . 
“ Oh!” cried Norah, tenderly, “do not go away in 


and I will bring you warm water and a sponge.” 
“No, Lady Norah, if any of the servants entered, 
how-eould you account for my =~ 
“Tt is not very late. MNebody im im. bed-—don’t 


—- me.” 

‘“T must some a fight with a 
tannin ieee Somatiiite 
must say, unless I cam doctor my faee inte-rer 

spectability before the morning.” 


4nd then Hammond Danvers and Lady Norah 


Beaumont parted. 

She passed on, into the conservatory, treading 
stealthily, glancing about her with a fearful and 
timid eye. A dim light burned at the farther end, 
the air was heavy with the perfume of the flowers. 
Norah had disencumbered herself of the warm over- 
coat wherein Hammond Danvers had wrapped her, 
and the dim light fell upon her dishevelled hair, 
her white silk evening dress, her eager excited face ; 
a bright spot burned on either cheek, a strange fire 
glowed in her blue eyes; she had only just escaped 
from death, and instinct and reason both assured 
her that the would-be murderer, the masked ruf- 
fian, the pursuer, was none other than the sinis- 
ter-faced secretary, the man who held the for- 
tunes of herself and her twin sister in his unscrupu- 
lousgrasp. Filled with these wild thoughts, meditat- 
ing an escape from this dangerous foe, she passed 
from the conservatory into the back drawing-room, 
and crossed the thick carpet, without noticing that 
her walking boots made a noise. She was startled 
when a form rose from behind a writing-table placed 
in the corner, and to her intense amaze, Rokewood, 
the man who filled her thoughts, and from whom she 
shrank, as she would have shrunk from a highway 
robber, stood before her, holding a small silver lamp 
in his hand. She recoiled with a low cry of terror, 
he raised the lamp higher, looked at her calmly, and 
exclaimed, in a tone of intense astonishment : 

“Lady Norah Beaumont, eleven o’clock at night, 
and you have been wandering in the park—nay, 
young lady, no subterfuges, no excuses, no untruths. 
I heard the door of the consepwatory open, I waited, 
believing it to be the gardener, who had forgotten 
something connected with the plants. I listened, 
the step came on, the door opened, the form, not of 
the gardener, but of my dear lord’s daughter, the 
Lady Norah Beaumont, comes before me, with the 


stains of mud upon her dress, bonnetless, alto- | 


gether unlike herself. This must be looked to, Lady 
Norah—this must be explained. By my late lord’s 
will, I am constituted your guardian, and depend 
upon it, I shall exercise my rights of guardianship, 
in such a way as ehall prevent a repetition of con- 
duct, not only unladylike, but unfeminine.” 

The man, her accuser, stood before Norah calm as 
a statue, firm as a rock, impassive and relentless as 
a judge, while her proud blood boiled with indigna- 
tion at his insolent assumption of superiority, his 
daring accusation, and his implied threat of tyranny 


for the future. She felt herself at a terrible disaj. 
vantage before him—not a thread was out of plac 
in his attire, which was that of the dinner costum, 
of a gentleman in the most fashionable society—};, 
aye hair and moustache were trimmed as if }, 
ad just passed from the hands of his valet. js 
black clothes were glossy with newness, and up. 
flecked by the least dust. <A large diamond pi 
shone on his white cravat—there was not the faintes, 
trace of agitation on his sombre, dark countenancy, 
He had apparently been studying, for a heavy foli 
volume lay on the table from which he had rise, . 
and it was a reading lamp which he held in his hanj. 
How could Norah identify this stern student, th. 
confidant of her dead father, the adviser of her dead 
mother—this quiet, elderly man, whom all the worl 
acknowledged to be wise, grawe.and prudent—how 
could she identify him with themasked ruffian why 
had ign to cast her dowmeto death from the 
window of the ruins, who had fallowed her with» 
murderer's footsteps along the lemely road, who had 
dealt that co’ 'y blow to gallant Hammond Dap. 
vers? It seemed a —_— impossidla; and yet a voice 
within Norah’s heart told her thatthe masked roffiay 
and the gentlemanly s were one and the same. 
Indignation held her speec what could she 
say? Every word that the seeretary had uttered, 
her appearance and her entrance throug) 

the conservatory was so far true. Her hair 
was dishevelled, her dress: torn and 
soiled with the mud of the road; She could no 
deny that she had been, wandering-out in the night 
—she, the Lady Norah Beaumont, by nature the 
haughtiest of a race, AE at once words 


sprang to her lips, and shetmrned) round wrathfully 
upon the self-possessed: 

“ Sir,” she said, “I am thaé: the ungracefu! 
task of reminding you,of positions has 


fallen to my lot; but. yom, have accused me, you 
have insulted me, you havedared to call me.to order 
and i ” 


me. 

Sire,” intorreptad Rokewood, with his sar- 
doniqsmile. “I have not questioned Lady Nora) 
Beaumont—lI have accused her, it is true, because | 
hawe seen her enter the house at an unseemly how 

but I do not question, because it woul: 

ead ‘no result. The lady who is capable of prowi- 
the grounds towards midnight, would no: 
bolecloend is inventing a plausible excuse for her 
east I should hear no truth if I questioned you. 


Tiady Norah ; I am quite to form my ov: 
conclusions, and I regret that they are not favourable 
to your ladyship.” 


Norah stamped upon the ground, and anger flashe? 
like lightning from her eyes. 

“Sir, sir,” she said, “this is unbearable—you go 
beyond yourself—you presume, sir. I will never 
condescend to give you the least explanation of my 
conduct; and I hold you, your opinions and your con- 
clusions in the most utter and sovereign contempt. 
Perhaps I know more about you than you know 
about me,” and she looked at him fixedly. “And if 
you purpose exercising any espionage over me an¢ 
my actions, depend upon it, I will return that espion- 
age with interest. You shall be watched, Mr. Roke- 
wood; and as you have formed some peculiar 
opinions regarding me, permit me to say that I have 
arrived at some very remarkable ones concernilg 
yourself.” 

Norah looked beautiful in her anger—she flashed 
as it were, like an accusing spirit before the gaze 0! 
Rokewood. 

Despite his assumed calmness and haughty seli- 
possession, the secretary quailed for an instant under 
the fire of Norah’s eyes. He recovered himself al- 
most immediately. nee 

“ You speak in enigmas, fair lady,” he said, with 
a sarcastic smile; “but I am quite willing that yon 
shall enrol me among the list of cruel guardians an¢ 
uncompromising governors, with which, doubtless. 
your fancy is peopled. Depend upon it, for the next 
four years I will have no clandestine meetings 12 the 

ik,” 
aa * he spoke he laid his hand on Norah’s arm, and 
ped it with a savage ferocity, at the same time 
that the smile never left his lip, and that he bent his 
head in apparent politeness and deference to the uz 
ha irl. . 

Eon will oblige me,” said the secretary, in a tone 
of icy civility, “if you will accompany me 12 is 
| present costume, straight to the apartments of Lacy 

Let — my arm,” replied Norah, in a tone of im- 

J 

rious passion, ‘“ How dare you, how dare you, Mr. 

ke wood ?” till 

“TJ dare far more,” replied. the secretary, ° S 
speaking with his sardonic smile, “ where the a 
of a family is at stake, and where you have rr 
given utterance to threats, which menace my bond ws 
It is necessary that Lady Bateman should see a 
and the disordered state of your attire; it is ne 
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sary that she be made to understand, and to believe 
my assertions respecting your conduct.” 

Norah struggled with all her might to free herself 
from the cruel grasp of Rokewood, but in vain. 
Humiliated to the dust, the proud Norah was forced 
by Rokewood along the carpeted corridors, along the 
marble hall, and up the wide, lighted staircases ; 
they encountered now and then a startled domestic 


or so—Norah raised her head proudly, but her cheeks | 


burned with shame and her whole soul vibrated with 
the passionate anger which she felt A few steps 
more, and Rokewood knocked loudly at the door of 
Lady Bateman’s private drawing-room. 

‘Come in,” cried the lady, languidly. 

Then Rokewood opened the door, and dragging 
Norah after him, approached the silken couch where 
Lady Bateman lounged, enjoying her evening coffee 
and confections and glancing over the pages of a 
newly-arrived magazine. 

The lady was startled out of her well-bred repose 
of manner by the sight of flushed, excited Norah, 
with her dishevelled hair, mud-stained boots, torn 
dress, and that stern, sinister secretary, with his 
hand savagely grasping the girl’s white arm. 

“Why, Lady Norah, I thought you were asleep, 
hours ago,” cried Lady Bateman, in a tone of sur- 


rise. 

“ Asleep!” cried Rokewood. “ Dreaming, perhaps, 
some wild and imprudent love-dream, but not asleep. 
Nay, Lady Norah, do not interrupt me—you cannot 
gainsay one word of what I am about to utter. Lady 
Norah Beaumont has been wandering in the woods 
and in the roads up to this hour. I surprised her 
in the act of re-entering the house—some one or 
other of the pupils of that old rector has doubtless 
been her companion. I know what young men are. 
He will not fail to brag of the condescension of the 
Lady Norah, and before to-morrow night the name 
of the earl’s daughter will be a byeword among the 
villagers. I appeal to you, Lady Bateman. I appeal 
to your knowledge and judgment as a woman of the 
world, and I demand to know whether this girl 
should not be placed under the strictest surveillance 
—stricter, in fact, than any which your ladyship 
would care to exercise. I have hitherto left the 
choice of their residence to the two daughters of 
the late Earl of Monkhouse, whether they would live 
under your guardianship or under mine; but after 
— I am resolved to take the reins in my own 

ands.” 

“Norah,” cried Lady Bateman, “ explain yourself ; 
is this true?” 

“It is true that I went out to-night, secretly and 
clandestinely,” said Norah, speaking calmly ; “ but 
my mission was nota dishonourable one. I performed 
an act of kindness for another person, and that per- 
son’s secret I shall not divulge—it is sacred. On my 
return 1 was pursued by a man, who attempted my 
life. I firmly believe that man to be the one who 
now grasps my arm so savagely.” 

“Ah, ah,” laughed Rokewood, contemptuously, 
“what a romantic ending to a well got up story. I 
have no doubt your white silk dress and: gold brace- 
lets may have tempted some half-tipsy ruffian to run 
after you.” 

“Norah, you distress me—you amaze me,” cried 
Lady Bateman, clasping her hands. “This confes- 
sion that you have been out, this refusal to say 
where, confirm the worst suspicions of Mr. Roke- 
wood. Never was I more mistaken in any man than 
in your father, and now in you. I feel inclined to 
wash my hands of the whole affair.” 

Norah gazed at her chaperone in utter amazement. 
Only that very morning her mercenary ladyship had 
been most anxious to secure for her private purse the 
thousand a-year which Rokewood was to pay for the 
maintenance of the two daughters of the late Earl of 
Monkhouse ; some change had taken place in the 
plans of the woman of the world. She sipped her 
coffee complacently, and placidly broke a piece of 
her sugared biscuit into it, 

“Tam quite a martyr to circumstances,” said Lady 
Bateman. 

“ You understand, then, Lady Norah,” said Roke- 
wood, “that you and your sister from henceforth, 
owe to me and to Lady Monkhouse the most implicit 
obedience. From this night I am your guardian and 
Lady Viola’s—a strict hand is needed.” 

“I would sooner die than live under your yoke,” 
cried Norah, in vehement wrath. “I shall write to 
Colonel Claverhouse, to Lord Desmond. I shall 
speak of the mask you wore, and of : your attempt to 
throw me from the Ruins.” 

Rokewood lifted his left hand in the air, while the 
grasp of the right tightened upon the arm of Norah. 
A wicked smile curled his lip with its grizzled mous- 
tache—a sardonic leer looked out at the corners of 
his eyes. A painter would have coveted the coun- 
tenance as a model for the head of Satan. 

To throw you from the Ruins,” he cried; “and 


Lady Norah’s wanderings had extended so far. More 
imprudence, you perceive, Lady Bateman, than I had 
given her credit for even.” 
“The Ruins,” echoed Lady Bateman. “The 
Ruins!” and the punctilious dame stared aghast. 
She paid no heed to Norah’s accusations. She did 
not appear to consider whether her life had been in 
danger or not; her eyes were.only open to one pal- 
pable fact—her pupil, her charge had been wandering 
in the Ruins by moonlight, accompanied by some 
young man—and.the death of the davghter of Lord 
onkhouse could hardly have appeared more shock- 
iug in her sight. 
“T cannot consent to talk to you any more, Lady 
Norah,” she cried ; “ you are condemned on your own 
confession, I will never be chaperone again to any 
grown-up girls, Pray retire; my nerves are not 
strong enough for these encounters.” 
Then Rokewood dragged Lady Norah hastily 
across the room, downa the stairs, along a corridor, 
and rapping at the door of her own chamber, he 
called out: 
“Lady Viola, here is your sister, just returned 
from a midnight ramble in the Ruins, with one of 
the rector’s pupils. Take care of her, for it strikes 
me, she is not overgifted with prudence.” 
Lady Viola opened the door, and stood as pale as 
a statue before her sister and Rokewood. ‘I'he latter 
released his hold of the arm of Norah, and giving 
her a slight push, closed the door after her, turned 
the key in the lock, took it out and put it in his 
pocket; then turned his steps towards the south 
wing and the apartments of the countess, his niece. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
King John: Death. 
Hubert: My lord ? 


: He shall not live. 
King John: Enough ; I could be omy now. 
ee 

Rokewoop strode along the passages, corridors 
and staircases, with the air of a man who is perfectly 
master of the situation, The south wing was gained, 
and soon he stood within the private boudoir of his 
niece. This was a smaller apartment than the room 
with the raised dais of green and gold. It was a 
gorgeous, eastern-looking boudoir. A window, painted 
in the richest hues, representing a vintage in France, 
looked into a conservatory, where the rarest flowers 
were in bloom. The carpet was like a parterre of 
the gayest flowers, and was of the costliest material. 
The chairs and couches were of green satin, worked 
in bouquets with silks and gold thread; the large 
vases of Sévres, the satin hangings, all the ornaments 
of this brightly-tinted boudoir glowed and glittered 
with the same device—flowers, flowers everywhere. 

A fire burned in the low grate, and the Countess 
of Monkhouse lounged upon @ couch in front of it. 
The subtle perfume of a cigar pervaded the whole 
apartment. Lady Monkhouse had cast off her robes 
of crape, and was habited in a long, crimson dress- 
ing gown of silk, embroidered with gold. Her jet 
black hair hung loosely upon her shoulders, it was 
heavy and glossy—there was a glow upon her face, 
and her large eyes sparkled as she turned them upon 
Rokewood. 
“ Well,” she said, “well, shut the door, my brave 
uncle ; lock the door, make all safe. In the room 
beyond the conservatory, a supper is laid, and we 
will go in there and partake of it, as soon as you 
have told me the news.” 
“ This is not an agreeable house in which to tell 
secrets,” muttered Rokewood. “ There are so many 
ssages ; and room open into room; and listeners 
may be behind walls—every window is shadowed by 
curtains of velvet or satin, thick enough to roof a 
house in with——” 
The countess replied by a mocking laugh. 
“ Search about,” she said, gaily ; “lift up the cur- 
tains ; look under the tables; pass into the other 
rooms. I have made all safe and secure: if you are 
wise, you will seat yourself, and tell me the news at 
once.” 
Rokewood threw himself into a low chair, and 
rested his chin in his hands in a brooding attitude. 
“TI have been successful to-night,” he said. “ For- 
tune played into my hands the best trump cards, but 
I let an opportunity slip——” 
The countess looked up at him quickly. 
“Opportunities do not occur every day,” she said. 
“Had you let an opportunity slip at the inn in 
Normandy, where should we be now? You would 
still be the slave, the factotum, the upper servant of 
the man whose memory I hate—of the man for whom 
I wear crape, and put on the airs of a widow, while my 
heart rejoices in the conviction that his pride is laid 
low; his cold haughty voice put to silenceforever. Ah! 
how I hated that man, and how I hate his memory 
now—his contemptuous refusal of my love—his piti- 





have you been to the Ruins? I had no idea that 


allow me one hundred a year, to keep me, as he said, 
above want, out of regard and compassion for you— 
while I—I ‘was panting to wear his diamonds, to lolt 
by his side in his princely carriage, to hold -up 
my head in the royal court as his countess; and to 
reign here—here among all his pictures, and statues, 
and heirlooms ; amid all his wealth, grandeur, and 
splendid style—as his wife, queen of all I saw. And 
to be offered a hundred a year; penitence, patience, 
and weak tea, cheap tawdry dresses, and genteel 
poverty, good advice gratis, and compassionate con- 
tempt for my lost estates! Ob, that man, that man! 
how I hated him, uncle Rokewood. If you had never 
done anything else than——” 

“Hold!” interrupted Rokewood, starting to his 
feet, “I am sick to death of this eternal tirade 
against the dead man. I can never look back to that 
night without horror. Let us talk now of the future 
—the girls, these twin daughters—we want their 
hundred th d pounds—we must have it! It is 
not only that I need money, and that you are in debt 
—that you are resolved to take your place among 
the highest and noblest of the land, and to unite 
yourself in marriage, perhaps, who knows, with some 
ducal house. But we have numbers of hungry people 
to pay, importunate claimants, who could any day 
bring down our house of cards about our ears, and 
overwhelm us in its ruins. There are those lawyers, 
that parson; those persons almost think they have a 
right toshare Grand Court and the estates of the late 
Earl of Monkhouse with you. With fifty thousand 
pounds, I could buy them off for ever, ship them 
away to the colonies, extort from them written con- 
fessions of everything and anything I chose to dic- 
tate. But we cannot spare that sum out of the Monk- 
house estates, not all at once, at least, and we want 
it at once. I tell you we must have those girls’ hun- 
dred thousand pounds.” 

“Take it!” cried Lady Monkhouse. 
their guardian, take it!” 

“Bat how? The Messrs. Fairbold are left joint 
executors with me in the will of the late countess. 
[ cannot touch a five-pound note without their know- 
ledge. If they die within the next four years un- 
married, you claim all as their father’s heiress.” 

“ Well, they must die,” said the countess. “I 
thought we had arranged that the other night.” 

“ They must die,” responded Rukewood, gloomily-; 
“but how, when, and where. Those questions you 
have to consider, Countess Monkhouse. ‘l'o-night I 
thought——” 

Here he dropped his voice to a whisper, and rela- 
ted rapidly some story to which the countess lis- 
tened, her wicked eyes flashing, her white teeth 
gleaming with a savage gleam. 

She rose to her feet, and paced up and down the 
gorgeously-tinted boudoir in a state of wild excite- 
ment. She looked like anevil princess out of an 
eastern story. Her glowiug cheek, her robe glitter- 
ing with crimson and gold, her thick black hair float- 
ing nearly to her waist. 

“ Andso you held that girl—his girl—out of the high 
window, head downwards, over the stumps and roots 
—and you knew that you held fifty thousand pounds 
in your hands, and you knew that I hated her for 
her pride, second only to the hatred I feel for the 
memory of her father, and yet you hesitated—you let 
her escape. Coward, coward—chicken heart !” 

“ Nay, wise, wise—cautious. Have [ not told you 
that some lover of hers, some harum-scarum lad was 
upon her footsteps, and upon mine? So surely as 
Lady Norah had lain among those trees, so surely 
had that wild son of Sir Brooke Danvers unearthed 
our secret.” 

An involuntary shudder convulsed the frame of 
Rokewood as he pronounced the last word. 

“ As it is, this girl has accused me of attempting 
to murder her, in the presence of Lady Bateman. | 
believe she would have maintained silence, had [ not 
attacked and accused her. 1t was well and wisely 
done, that humiliation which I heaped upon her. She 
is one almost to die of wounded pride, and now, no 
one will believe her accusations against me, saving, 
perhaps, her random lover, and we must never suffer 
her to see him again,” - 

“ What of that insolent woman, Lady Bateman ?” 
asked the countess, stopping suddenly in front of 
Rokewood. 

“ She received a letter by this evening’s post,” re- 
plied Rokewood, “ with a coronet upon the seal, and 
the name of Beechwood scrawled in the corner. It 
was therefore from the Earl of Beechwood, a widower, 
a cousin of hers, who has only one little boy. 1 con- 
jecture that he has written to invite her tu preside 
over his house. I know the idea was in conte upla- 
tion at one time, but her ladyship was flying at other 
game—she was scheming to become the second coun- 
tess of Monkhouse; but now it strikes me she is re- 
solved to relinquish her post of trust here. LHarl 
Beechwood is enormously rich, and it will answer 
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establishment than to live at some cold sea-side place, | flowers, and unpruned fruit trees, I believe that 





looking after ‘those two giddy girls 

“Giddy !” echoed Lady Monkhouse ; “ they are not 
giddy—Viola is a sentimental simpleton, Norah is 
proud, proud as her detested father, the some haughty 
pose of the head, the same look of scorn in the blue 
eyes. I do not believe she went out to-night to meet 
any lover, but to undertake some commission for her 
sister. I tell you it is through her pride we must 
destroy that girl. To-morrow it must be whispered 
about the house that you have discovered something 
disgraceful in her conduct—this will mortify her to 
the core—hint away her reputation, but bring no dis- 


tinct charge! I tell you she is one to die of wounded | 


pride!” 

“Too slow; far too slow!” exclaimed Rokewood, 
starting to his feet, and pacing the room impatiently 
in his turn. “We want the money at once, at once 
—that is to say, within the next three months!” 

“Then we must remove those girls from Grand 
Court,” replied the countess, speaking slowly. “We 
can do nothing here amid all this crowd of servants. 
We must travel. My health must giveway. Imust 
induce a doctor to prescribe the air of France for my 
health. ‘The world must suppose me in France. 
Letters must even be posted from that country, as 
though written by me.” 

“And where will your ladyship be during the 
time ?” asked Rokewood, with a cold smile. 

“That requires a little consideration,” answered 
the countess ; “these girls must die within the next 
three months. Is it not so?” 

“Either that, or fifty thousand pounds must be 
paid away among these Harpies,” answered Roke- 
wood. “Grinder and Co. are growing very importu- 
nate—Camp, the parson, is quite threatening. We 
wish to keep up the state and style of Grand Court ; 
how are we to pay-away fifteen or twenty thousand 
pounds on demand, in such a hurry, unless we gain 
possession of the fortune of these girls.” 

“Then they must die,” said the countess, setting 
her teeth. “Set your wits to work, uncle, good 
uncle ; invoke your good genius toassist you. I have 
a plan, a bright and lively plan ; but Jet me first hear 
yours. Nay, I bow to your superior wit. You shall 
draw the plan, I will be your agent. Now, com- 
mence.” 

The countess took two or three brisk turns up and 
down the boudoir; her golden-crimson robe trailed 
after her with a sort of majesty. There was a species 
of grandeur about this woman. She was tall and 
erect, there was a certain grace in her movements ; 
her head was held proudly, insolently aloft. 

Casting her jet-black hair from her brow. where 
it had strayed during her rapid march in the flowered 
boudoir, she came to a stand before Rokewood, and 
began to speak in high, excited tones. 

“My youth has not taught me goodness,” she be- 
gan. “Iam no stickler forthe proprieties, no cham- 
pion for the virtues. Disapointment and scorn, suf- 
tering and penury have not taught me either charity 
or love for my species. Now is my hour of triumph, 
not my highest, grandest triumph, that is yet to 
come—but improved fortunes have not softened my 
heart. I hate the class among which my good planet, 
or my diplomatic skill has cast me. I hate that class 
which come bowing around me with smiles, as much 
as ever I did when I was a rider in the Cirque at 
Paris, or when I sat a starving girl, shivering in rags, 
upon the wet curb-stones, holding out my hand to 
implore a copper from the passer-by. I hate that 
class now as much as ever, and chief objects of my 
hatred are the two children of the man who seemed 
to mock me with the promise of his love. I have 
laid a very cruel plan for the destruction of these 
Ladies Beaumont. Nay, I would add bitterness to 
their death pang a 

“Stop, stop,” cried Rokewood, “you speak like a 
fiend; I want nothing of this sort. Tell me your 
plan, and have done with it.” 

“There is an old house in the North,” said the 
countess, “ buried among the Cumberland hills, an 
old manse, surrounded bya broken wall, a great 
neglected garden, tangled over with flowers and 
fruit trees, flowers which have grown into weeds, 
in their wild luxuriance, and fruit which has dwarfed 
and soured in proportion as the timber and boughs 
have increased, through want of pruning and neglect. 
For the house itself, nearly all the windows are 
broken, its walls are damp, its floors are sinking in, 
an old house that, Uncle Rokewood, of which I have 
dreamed many and many a time.” 

“ A truce to your dreams!” cried Rokewood. 

“Enough ; you remember the manse?” said the 
countess. “It is the place where you were born, and 
there is a tale connected with it which is so horrible,that 
it has caused the house to be shut up; and the farmers 
and cotters of the Cumberland hills pass it with a 
shudder on winter nights, and even now, when the 
yellow September moon is shining on the tangled 
garden, with its wild overgrowth of un‘ended 





not one of the peasants’ children would venture in 
to search for apples under the branching trees, or 
peaches beneath the south wall. They have heard 
the tale of the man—the old man with white hair, 
blood-stained——” 

“Hush, hush! for the love of heaven!” cried 
Rokewood. “You are a fiend, Margaret !” 

“No,” she replied, with a cold, mocking laugh. 
“T am only a woman, whom suffering and penury 
have goaded into a state of pitiless antipathy towards 
the human race. And now for my plan. That old 
house is yours, though its evil reputation and lonely 
situation, have prevented its either letting or selling. 
It will not cost much to have the windows mended, 
and the garden trimmed ; furniture we can send from 
the overplus in this house, and other houses which 
belong now to me. 

“Then we engage a governess—mind, I engage 
the governess; and I know where to put my finger 
upon an excellent one. Two men servants also, I 
hire—friends of mine, old friends of mine—to whom 
the jingling of gold speaks more eloquently than the 
preaching of the parson. The daughters of the Earl 
of Monkhouse are sent to the manse, Cumberton 
Manse, because it has been discovered by the count- 
ess, their stepmother, that the conduct of the Ladies 
Beaumont has been imprudent in the extreme, and it 
is necessary that they live fortwo or three years in se- 
clusion, under the tutelage of the most prudent woman 
in the world. Cumberton Grange will in reality bea 
prison, and the governess their jailor. I shall not be 
in France, Uncle Rokewood—I shall live in a quiet 
corner of the old manse, directing everything; but 
the Ladies Beaumont will believe me to be in 
France—they will even write letters to me: for I 
am to be their friend, you must understand. It is 
you that will be harsh ; and will insist on their un- 
going such rigorous treatment. We have a great 
deal of plate in that old manse, and some old- 
fashioned jewellery, seals, rings, antiquities—heir- 
looms which have descended to you from your an- 
cestors: we can buy all those things in Wardour- 
street for about a hundred and fifty pounds. One 
night the manse is attacked ; the valuables are stolen 
—three or four people are murdered in their beds— 
two or three peasants in the neigh bourhood must be 
sacrificed to this emergency——” 

“ Margaret,” cried Rokewood, “ this sounds like a. 
chapter of horrors out of the history of the middle 
ages. You forget we are in the nineteenth century 
—the time of railways, police spies and telegraphic 
messages.” 

“A woman’s daring, a woman’s vengeance will 
outwit them all,” cried the countess. ‘“ Oumberton 
Manse, your evil reputation shall be strengthened. 
Before three months there shall be two new, marble 
monuments in the village church at Cumberton— 
aye, one raised to the memory of the twin daughters 
of the late Earl of Monkhouse. 

(To be continued.) 





Mr. GzorcE Peasopy has made a donation of an 
additional 1,000,000 dollars to the Southern (United 
States) Education Fund. 

Berorg leaving Brussels his highness and Viceroy 
of Egypt sent 25,000 francs (1,000/.) to be distributed 
among the poor of Brussels. 

A SPARROW with three legs was captured by some 
boys in North Shields last week. The third leg had 
five claws. The bird died shortly after being 
caught. 

Ir is stated that Vice Admiral Sir Henry Kellet, 
K.C.B., who has just been appointed to the command 
of the China squadron, has met with an accident, 
having been thrown out of a carriage while on a visit 
in the country. 

Tue large diamond of 83} carats lately discovered 
at the Cape, has reached London. The colonists 
are quite proud of their treasure, and the few who 
still doubt its genuineness are contemptuously dis- 
missed as envious, or idiots. If we may believe the 
newspapers of the Cape, the stone is as large as a 
walnut, without a flaw, but irregular in outline, and 
its value has been variously guessed by local critics 
at from 20,0002. to 40,0002. 


M. Fontana, architect to the Czar’s Ministry of 
the Household, is charged to construct, on the model 
of the London Crystal Palace, the building for the 
exhibition which is te take place at St. Petersburg 
next year. A sum of 27,000/. is allowed for this 
structure; the number of workmen employed is at 

resent 400, but will be speedily augmented, for the 
building must be completed externally by the Ist of 
September next, and entirely by the 1st of May, 
1870. 








A WHALE has a four cavitied heart, warm blood, 
and lungs. It alsohas a rudimentary pelyis A fish 


has a two cavitied heart, cold blood, and breathes by 
means of gills. A whale, therefore, is not a fish. | 
once had a serious rew with a man on this point, 
The argument used by Mr. N—— was, “ That 4 
whale was a fish ; he had served fifteen years at sea, 
and therefore he ought to know what a fish wags 
against any man.”—W. P. 8. 

Two old names in politics will henceforth appear 
before the public in a fresh form. Mr. Frederick 
Peel, brother of the Baronet, and Mr. C. B, Adderley, 
the member for North Staffordshire, are henceforth 
Sir Frederick Peel and Sir Charles Bowyer Adderly, 
They are included in the Knights Commanders oj 
the new order of St Michael and St. George. 





SELLING OFF AT COST. 


We met Higgins the other day in a quandary: 
He stood atthe street corner contemplating a 
pair of gloves which he held. in his hand. We 
accosted him, and asked why he thus. solemnly 
meditated. He — a sudden start, and looked up. 

“Ah! Ah-a-ah! D’ye see these gloves?” 

We saw them.. 

“ D’ye know Smokington ?” 

We knew him. 

“ Well,” explained Higgins, “I was coming by 
Smokington’s this morning, and I saw, stuck up ail 
over the front of his shop window, big bills of— 
* Selling off at Cost!’ Thinks I to myself, ‘ Hero’s 
a chance ;’ and I went in and bought these gloves 
and half-a-dozen linen handkerchiefs. IT asked 
Smokington if he was selling to meat cost, and he 
said, ‘Certainly.’ I carried the handkerchiefs home, 
and asked my wife to hem them. She asked me 
what I paid for them, and when I told her, she 
laughed, and said I’d been cheated. They were not 
linen at all—only cotton—and she could buy an 
quantity of them for just one half what I had pai 5 
I wouldn’t believe her. I knew—or thought I knew 
—Smokington to be a man of honour. I came out, 
and put on my new gloves. They ripped. Jones 
saw ’em, and asked what I paid. I told him. He 
laughed, and said I’d been cheated. He could sell 
the very same article for less than half what I had 


paid. 

“‘ Now, what I want to know is—Is Smokingtona 
cheat? Has he been lying to me?” 

We asked Higgins why he didn’t go down and 
ascertain. He wanted us to go with him; and we 
went. 

We found Smokington very smiling, and very 
busy—customers plentiful, and goods going off at a 
rush ; but at length Higgins managed to draw him 
aside, when he spoke as follows : 

“ Look here, Smokington, old boy—you’ve cheated 


me. 

“ Eh ?—cheated, Mr. Higgins? Really, I don't 
see it.” 

** Didn’t you tell me you were selling me these 
things at cost ? and ain’t you telling everybody so 
by the bills you’ve got stuck up?” 

Smokington smiled, and said: “ Certainly.” 
“Well,” demanded Higgins, with immense assur- 
ance and indignation, ‘“‘ do 7? mean to say that you 
sold me these gloves, and these cotton handker- 
chiefs, at cost ?’’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Smokington! I thought you were a man of 
honour !” ¥ 
“ My dear Higgins,” said the trader, with a smile 
that was fairly bewitching, “ = don’t understand 
these things. It’s all right. I sold to you just as! 
said. Of course I could not afford to sell goods for 
what they cost me. Iam selling off at cost to 
the customer! D’ye see it now ?” 
Higgins considers himself enlightened in the 
especial commercial department of “ selling off at 
cost ;” but he thinks he shall never be able to put 
full confidence in Smokington again. 





Two young women recently fought a duel in 
Puebla, to decide their claim to the possession 0! 4 
male Mexican’s love and person. One of the com- 
batants was killed. ; 

THERE are comparatively few people at Vichy this 
year, and many failures have taken place. The fact 
is that the Emperor having now abandoned Vichy, 
the waters are “less efficacious.” ; 

A mEmBER of the Vermont Legislature, rising 1 
reply to a very frothy and ignorant orator on the 
other side, said: “Mr. Speaker, I can’t reply to that 
‘ere speech, for it always wrenches me terribly to 
kick at nothin’.” 

Reports from various parts of California have beet 
received of the rapid progress of rust in wheat and 
barley crops. The damage is most considerable 
the coast counties, where heavy fogs have prevailet 
for weeks past. Although the accounts represe? 
that the rust is not general, the mischief is mor’ 
serious than anticipated. 
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HAMPTON MYSTERY. 





CHAPTER VII. 

‘Who can look around them and not see the two 
‘principles of good and evil in constant operation : 
ofttimes the latter seems to prevail, and the feeblein 
faith might well-nigh quail altogether in their belief, 
when it seems to ride triumphant in the world; but 
the strong in faith remember that the end is not yet, 
and they are sustained.—The Author of ‘‘ Love.” 

THE wind moaned sadly through the branches of 
the dark and gloomy pine trees, which lent an air of 
heightened melancholy-to the scene. The spot and 
the hour were just such as a man of violent temper 
and murderous instincts would have deliberately 
selected for the perpetration of a ghastly crime, which 
should startle society to its base, and create that pro- 
found interest which always waits upon the sudden 
suapping of the thread of life, by sinful and deter- 
mined hands. 

We have said that the Count Davignon, though a 
brave man, was alarmed at the attitude assumed by 
Leonard Chetwode, who wore a frenzied look, such 
as will result from great anxiety and secret grief, 
which frequently strain the faculties and bring ona 
species of temporary aberration of intellect. A cruel, 
unforgiving, triumphant smile sat on his well-cut 
lips, and he continued to play with his gun in the 
threatening manner which had in the first instance 
roused the suspicions of the trembling Davignon. 

_ With an uneasy movement of the hand, Count 
Davignon entreated Leonard to ground his gun. 

“If it is loaded, which I take for granted it is, it 
might go off without your wish that it should do so. 
Merciful powers! My dear Leonard,” he added, simu- 
lating a warm astonishment and well-affected horror 
as he proceeded. “ Picture to yourself the. remorse 
‘of which you would ever be the victim, if your care- 
lessness should result in any injury to me. You 
might inflict a mortal wound.” 

The count shivered with fear as he spoke, and 
Leonard's mocking laugh rang in his ear. 

‘Do you not deserve death at my hands?” ex- 
Claimed the latter, glaring ferocious] y at the unarmed 
man before him. “ Have you not made me your slave, 
and cannot I see plainly that the remainder of my 
existence is to be sacrificed to your advancement, and 
the gratification of your vile ambition, unless I treat 
you as men treat a poisonous reptile, and kill you 
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out of the way.” 
“Leonard! my dear, good fellow,” began the 
count, who was cut short by an imperious gesture. | 
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[ONE MINUTE TO LIVE. ] 


Not a word in extenuation,” Leonard cried, “it 
is my turn to speak now. You only aggravate your 
numerous offences by insinuating that you deserve 
clemency at my hands. Callous and unfeeling 
wretch, you must pay the penalty of your offences. 
Your time is come. In one minute from this time 
you will be a dead man.” 

Taking a watch from his pocket, Leonard, holding 
it in his left hand, and his gun in the right, regarded 
the minute hand. 

“ Make your peace with the heaven you have of- 
fended,” he added; “I feel that Iam not about to 
commit murder—I am an executioner. Dare to 
address one word to me and I shoot you through the 
heart, without the minute’s grace I have promised.” 

The change in Count Davignon’s manner was 
marked in the extreme. His tottering limbs refused 
to bear the burden of his sinking body, and he fell 
on his knees, holding up his hands clasped together, 
in the manner of one mentally supplicating for 
mercy. 

Very rapidly went the minute. Leonard seemed 
to gloat over the misery of the wretched Frenchman, 
whom he regarded with hardened looks from unpity- 
ing eyes. His manner was full of a fierce and irri- 
sistible determination ; when fifty seeonds had 
elapsed, he replaced the watch in his pocket, and 
raising his gun, covered the count with the muzzle, 
which pointed at his heart. 

The count’s agony was fearful to witness; big 
drops of perspiration rolled from his forehead on to 
the ground, as his whose frame shook convulsively ; 
he attempted to cry out, but his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth, and his effort resultedin an in- 
articulate sound. 

When he saw the gun raised, his eye-balls threat- 
ened to start from his head, and with a rapid move- 
ment, he threw himself back, covering his face with 
his hands so as to shut out the dreadful prospect. 

With cool deliberation, Leonard Chetwode pulled 
the trigger and shot at the man, as ho lay on the 
ground, huddied up in a heap. There wasa flash 
of fire, a puff of smoke, and a loud report. The 
count was hit in the back—he uttered a loud cry, 
jerked out his limbs, rolled over on his face, and lay 
extended, rigid and motionless. The dog which 
had recovered from the savage kick the count had 
bestowed upon it, and which had stuuned it for a 
time, crept up, and licked his face, until called off 
by Leonard, who approached his victim, examined 
him carefully for a brief space, and fecling sure that 
he was dead, shouldered his gun, and walked away 
as if nothing had happened. 





the effects of terrible excitement, which prevented 
him from dwelling upon his crime—its enormity, or 
the consequences which would very probably follow 
it. All that he thought of ix that moment of what 
he foolishly considered victory was this: he had 
got rid of an enemy, of a man who it appeared held 
his future prospects in his hand, by means of the pos- 
session of a secret—with his life went also his 
power. Count Davignon was dead, consequently 
Leonard Chetwode was free. 

That was how the young man reasoned. 

Instead of returning to the Hall by the route he 
had pursued on entering the warren, he was sensi- 
ble enough to plunge into the recesses of the wood, 
pushing his way through the dense undergrowth of 
scrub, and taking a path which would lead him to a 
little village on the other side, and conduct him 
home by a circuitous path through the fields. 

After walking for an hour or more, he came to a 
keeper’s house, which he entered, shaking hands 
with the man, who remembered him before he 
went abroad; drinking a glass of ale, and address- 
ing a few words toa couple of watchers who were 
sitting in a corner near the fire, smoking their 
pipes. 

The keeper inquired if he had had any sport, say- 
ing he could take him to a spot where he knew 
there was some wild fowl. The upper lake swarmed 
with them, and a heron had been seen there that 
very morning. 

“Not now,” replied Leonard, “another time. I 
came out more to look about me than anything else. 
I wanted to kill a jay, as I require the feathers to 
make a peculiar sort of fly for fishing. I got a shot 
at one, but did not kill, and that is the only barrel I 
have discharged to-day.” 

Pleading the necessity of getting home in time for 
dinner, Leonard took leave of the keeper, thinking 
he had established an alibi, if any suspicion should 
attach to him, when the death of the count was dis- 
covered; he congratulated the keeper on being still 
in his position, and requested him to look sharply 
after the nests and eggs, as he expected to have some 
excellent shooting in the autumn. 

It was dark when Leonard Chetwode arrived at 
the Hall, and the dinuer-bell was ringing. Giving his 
gun to a domestic, and telling him to tie the dog up 
in a kennel, ha went to his room and made a hasty 
toilette. He was pale when he descended into the 
dining-roow, but he was much calmer than in the 
morning. Having thrown off the terrible load which 
oppressef, him, he had placed another on his shoul- 
ders w sich, however strange it may seem, he found 





Though externally calm, he was labouring under 


it Wes less difficult to bear. 1, was true that he 
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was actually a murderer, but he trusted that he 
should not be proclaimed as such to the world, and 
dismissed all thoughts of the tragedy of the morning 
with the sophistical argument that the count de- 
served his fate on account of the persecution to which 
he had so pertiuaciously subjected him. 

Yet an inward tremor would attack him, causing 
him to lower his eyes and make his pallor deepen. 

By the exercise of an effort he conversed on various 
subjects during dinner, and there was a warmth in 
his {manner, when addressing Mae, which had not 
been noticeable before. 

Sir Reslyn commented upon the absence of Count 
Davignon, wondering that he should be so late, when 
he was so well acquainted with the dinner hour. 

“Davignon,” replied Leonard, with remarkable 
equanimity, “is a strange man. He is the maat ec- 
centri¢ individual of my acquaintance. At times he 
is subject. to attacks of melancholy which amount to 
hy; ia; and I have known him absent 
from friends for weeks and monte abe tne 
without saying a word of explanation or 
clever French doctor on one occasion an me 
that this tendency to gloom would some day, 
likelihood, result in suicide. His mannerand 
is inexplicable when the fit is on him.” 


“Indeed,” said Sir Roslyn Chetwode, “yom sum.f ¢ 


prise me. [had nobmoticed anythi 
nature in his character and ‘qe 
“Nor I,” remarked Mac. “The 


me to have a conti of good 

“ Ah,” said Load 
not know him so wi 
back when dinner is over on the contrary, 
you may have a eee apne. say he has 
gone abroad, or—-but- we. pursue the specula- 
tion farther,” ? tin 

A perceptible shudder ran through the, young man, 
he — unable to repress it, for his vivid imagination 
conjured up the affrighting spectacle of ghastly and 
hideously injured corpse, lying stiff and stagk in the 
cold moonlight, and crying aloud to heaven for vem- 
geance, in that lonely wood. 

He seized a decanter of wine which stood near him, 
and poured ont a glassful, which he drank. Neither 
his father, Mae, nor the servant who stood behind 
his chair, seemed to remark his agitation, or if they 
did, they were far from ascribing it to its true 
cause. 

After dinner Mae left the gentlemen together, and 
Leonard drank hard to drown the spectre which was 
now by his side, and he succeeded in agreat measure 
in doing so, for Sir Roslyn, with pleasure sparkling 
in his eyes, admitted to himself that his son was full 
of anecdote, and had a most charming knack of con- 
ducting and maintaining a conversation. 

At times the gloomy consciousness that he was a 
criminal would come over him, and he would break 
down in the middle of the witty jest, or the brilliant 
recital, and stare vacantly before him. Sir Roslyn 
regarded him wonderingly when this happened, and 
was glad when he recalled his wandering thoughts, 
and braced up his scattered energies, explaining his 
conduct by saying that he was making an effort of 
memory. 

In the drawing-room, Mae Aldis, gentle Mae, who 
had looked forward so ardently to the coming of this 
celd and distant lover, sat by herself indulging in 
gloomy reflections, and wondering if Leonard Chet- 
wode would ever woo and win her as she had been 
led to suppose. 

He was very handsome ; there was something wild 
and Byronic about his beauty, which did not render 
him the less interesting in her favouring eye. She 
had on various occasions met elaborately dressed, 
curled, and perfumed dandies, who fancied that the 
art of the tailor, and the skill of the hair-dresser, 
were the only things which would render them in- 
teresting in a women’s eyes. 

From those she had turned with well-merited dis- 
dain, for she was a pure-hearted, simple-minded 
child of nature, artless and unaffected. 

Leonard’s coolness and seeming indifference had 
cost her great misery. 

It must be remembered that she had for years been 
taught to love this handsome stranger. He had sent 
his photograph from Rome, and she had treasured it 
up amongst the little articles which she held most 
sacred, and which are at all times to be found in the 
innermost recesses of a young lady’s writing-case 
or work-box. The inom mate thing had been fre- 
quently raised to her lips to receive a soft imprint in 
moments of silent meditation, and the eloquent carte 
de visite had enabled her to conjure Leonard before 

her in ali the striking beauties of his ripe and splen- 
did manhood, though he himself was far away. 

“ Pity,” the poet has said, “is akin to love,” and 
she had pitied him. When the news came that he 
was drowned, and she fancied that the stormy waves 
of the treacherous ocean had closed over his head 
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which had pined for the man who was established 
there to the exclusion of all others. 
The niche in the throne upon which the loved 
image had stood was vacant, and she much feared 
that she should never be able to supply its place. 
When, however, the grave gave up its dead, as it 
were, and Leonard actually made his myers in 
his father’s house, all her old love for revived 
and the flame burned with fresh and resistless force. 
Our readers may, therefore, imagine how all her 
hopes were crushed, and hard despair took posses 
sion of her mind when Leonard turned coldly from 
her, and seemed to treat her with indifference, not 
unmingled with contempt. 
A pleasant surprise was this evening in store for 
her. Leonard had, the moment he saw. pretty Mae 
Aldis, surrendered at discretion and most 
that heart which was hers of right; and having: 
Say of the count, who was the only obster 
im the way of his declaration of love, he did not 
seruple to treat her with a kindness and evident af- 
fection, which sent the hot blood in a stream to her 
face, and caused her young heart to leap lightly in 





with that delightful freedom, which a know- 
of loving and being loved, always confers upon 
the happy objects of the mutual passion. 

“You must not mind my boldness in compliment; 
ing you on your loveliness,” exclaimed Leonard, 


soul with her full, lustrous, and earnest eyes. 

It was a simple question, but it caused Leonard to 
crimson—man of the world though he was, he could 
not keep back the tell-tale blood which would rush 
into hia face. 

“Have you always thought of me as your own 
little wife, Leonard?” pursued Mae, whose modesty 
did not allow her to question him long with her eyes. 
“What do you mean ?” he said, striving to recover 
himself, and get rid of the confusion which had so 
suddenly attacked him. 

“ Only this,” answered Mae Aldis, “ It would seem 
so natural for a young man, so—so handsome, as you 
are, to attract the notice of many ladies in foreign 
lands, and I thought that before seeing me, you 
might have wavered in your affection, and have 
sworn fidelity to some dark-haired beauty in the 
sunny south, where love, they tell me, is queen of 
all. I should not have blamed you, and—forgive 
me—but this change in your manner is so very sud- 
den. I can scarcely credit the evidence of my senses. 
This morning you were so cold, so distant ; and now 
—now——” 

“Tam all you could wish me, is it not so?” re- 
plied Leonard. “I am not always alike. I am sub- 
ject to fits of abstraction, so that you must not won- 
der at a little oddness in my manner occasionally.” 

“Which arises from—what shall I say?” ex- 
claimed Mae. ‘From the oppressive recollection of 
your loves abroad.” 

“T was never a general admirer of the fair sex— 
that is to say, I did not, even when very young, 
make love to every woman Imet. You should have 
confined yourself to the singular, Mae.” 

“Oh! then you admit that you had one love,” said 
Mae, sharply. 

“T admit nothing,” answered Leonard, a little 
angrily, while he coloured again. “Is it not foolish 
on your part to pursue such an unprofitable subject ? 
Will not my openly-expressed admiration for you 
content you ?” 

“Oh, Leonard !” she exclaimed, letting the long 
and graceful fringe droop over her eyes, which filled 
with tears instantly. 

Seeing the effect his harshness had produced, he 
took her hand in his, but she snatched it away with 
a display of feminine independence which made him 
all the more anxious to soothe her, and which he 
succeeded in doing after a long and penitential 
speech. 

The little lady listened very gravely to his excul- 
pation, and when he had finished speaking, she said, 

with the first tinge of sadness which he had re- 
marked on her face during that evening: 

“Whatever your past may have heen, Leonard, I 
will never attempt to tear down the veil which hides 
it. 1am content to believe your vows. I have been 





confirmed and sanctioned the pleasing lesson. Yon 
may think this confession unmaidenly, but I must 
a will tell you, that however you treat me, I can 
never do aught else than adore you with all the force 
of a passionate nature and the unreflecting love of an 


“ 1. 
ound ised her hand to hig lips and kissed it 
wit! . 
e on ek” he said, “seal the compact of our 
yn Chetwode woke up with 
d wildly about him. 

what! where!” he cried, “where is tho 
count!” repeated Leonard, in a sepulchral 
tone. 
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she shrank away from his ardent gaze, after heh - Moore. 
made a speech which ared to her a little more |) THB signal Lady. Beatrice had given was 
extravagant than any of its predecessors. “Haye 1} pickepeet to—aman came out of the shadow 
not been led to regard you as my future wile ta babe yon side of the street, and 
have I not done so for years past ?” gave a low t 

“Have you?” asked Mae, trying to search his About half minute elapsed, and then Lady Bea- 


trice and the stranger having preserved their rela- 
tive positions during this time, a carriage drove up 
to the curb. The man crossed the street, bowed 
with obsequious politeness to the lady, and opened 
the door of the vehicle, which was a smail and ele- 
gantly eppomtet brougham, drawn by a powerful 
coal-black horse. 

Beatrice entered the brougham, the man closed the 
door, again bowing profoundly, and took up his posi- 
tion on the box by the side of the coachman, who 
touched the horse with his whip, causing him to go 
at arapid along the road. 

Lord Adlowe remained undeoided for the. epace of 
a few seconds, then he orward, and springing 
up sat upon the board at the back of the carriage, 
holding on, in this undignified position as well as he 
was able. The gaslight had enabled him to see the 
face of the man who had responded to the signal 
given by her ladyship. 

He was dark, even Py orgy his bronzed 
countenance was covered with ~ In stature he 
was short, though somewhat thickset, and his lord- 
ship came to the conclusion that he was an Italisn, 
as he resembled the people of that country more than 
he did those of any other. 

On gaining the ware Road the brougham was 
driven rapidly towards KiJburn, which, in those days, 
was not built upon and populated as it is at present. 

Rain drops began to fall, and there was every 4p- 

ce of a wet and stormy night; but Lord Ad- 
lowe did not heed the threatening aspect of the 
weather. He felt convinced that he was on the eve 
of making a great discovery, and he. would have 
gone through fire and water to gain the precious i2- 
formation which seemed to be in his grasp. 

When about four miles, or thereabouts, had been 
traversed the brougham turned up @ narrow country 
lane. The wind soughed among the branches of the 
trees which fringed it on either side, and the light 
from the carriage lamps cast weird shadows upon tle 
hedges, which were already glistening with the fall- 
ing rain. 

At the distance of s quarter of a mile from the 

main road was « small house, which, described io 
auctioneers’ parlance, would be said to be standing 
in its own grounds. The gate, leading into a garden 
principally remarkable for its dense shrubbery, stood 
open. 
‘Pung through, the coachman traversed the short 
space separating it from the house, at which he pul- 
led up, while the Italian knocked twice at the frout 
door, and entered, returning almost imwediately 
with an umbrella, which he held over her ladyship* 
head as she alighted from the brougham. 

Lord Adlowe, still in his place of concealment, 
heard her say: “ Thank you, Giorno, that will do, } 
have no fear of the weather.” And when he hee 








for ever, she could not control her widowed heart, 





taught to love you, and the verdict of my heart has 


seen her enter the house, the door of which we 
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quickly shut behind her, he descended from the 
poard on which he had been perched, in great dis- 
comfort and crept away to the friendly shelter of a 
jaurel bush which stood just under the window of a 
sitting room in which there were lights, as gleams 
penetrated through chinks in the carefully-closed 
shutters. . 

“The brougham remained in front of the house, 
which assured Lord Adlowe that it was waiting to 
take the Lady Beatrice Hampton home again, and ho 
yesolved to return in the same way he had come. 

With the fast-falling rain dripping down upon him 
from the eaves, Lord Adlowe listened with the ut- 
most attention, but though he could distinguish the 
sound of voices, he could hear nothing distinctly. 

This was a great disappointment to him, because 
he esteemed himself exceptionally fortunate in having 
been able to trace Beatrice to this house. He had 
no doubt that he should be able to find it again, for 
he had taken particular notice of the road as he came 
along, and he had remarked some strangely shaped 
trees at the corner of the lane down which they had 
turned. ° 

The house itself was a plain, brick-built structure, 
with nothing very striking in its appearance; yet 
there was that in its general design which impressed 
its formation on Lord Adlowe’s mind, and he did not 
doubt for a moment that he should know it again. 

Lady Beatrice paid a short visit. She did not re- 
main an hour in the house ; the doors of which sud- 
denly opened, Giorno accompanied her down the 
steps, she got into the carriage, the Italian sprang 
lightly on the box, and the journey to town was com- 
menced. 

Lord Adlowe did not experience any difficulty in 
resuming his old position as he went back, regardless 
of the rain which had wet him to the skin, snd the 
thick mud with which his garments were plentifully 
bespattered. 

He considered that Lady Beatrice Hampton was 
now in his power. 

It would be very odd, he thought, if he could not 
discover the cause of her visit to this mysterious 
house on the road to Edgeware, a visit of which he 
was perfectly satisfied the earl, her father, was en- 
tirely unconscious. 

To find out where she went was the first thing to 
be done ; and he had achieved that—to find out why 
she went was the next task which he proposed to 
himself, and he registered a vow that many days 
should not pass over his head, before he found out 
the elucidation of the mystery. 

Thinking that the brongham would stop at the en- 
trance to the mews, where it had taken up Beatrice, 
his lordship alighted and walked round without being 
perceived by Giorno, to the square ; he was admitted 
at the front door of the earl’s house, and walked at 
once to the passage leading to the garden, posting 
himself iu such a position that her ladyship on en- 
tering could not fail to see him. 

To his great satisfaction she had not been quicker 
than he, and before he had been long in his concealed 
position, she opened the garden door, and met him 
face to face in the passage. 

He smiled, and extending his hand, exclaimed : 

“You have, I presume, been indulging in another 
nocturnal walk in your garden, Lady Beatrice, but 
if so, [cannot congratulate you upon having selected 
the most favourable weather.” 

“How dare you, my lord, play the spy upon my 
actions?” she exclaimed, indignantly, showing more 
anger in her face than Lord Adlowe had ever ob- 
served there before. ‘This is the second time that 
I have to thank you for being watched. Yours is 
not the conduct of a gentleman, and it will not be a 
stepping-stone to my favour, I can assure you.” 

“Pray be calm,” replied Lord Adlowe; “I, too, 
have been out, and it was in looking for your father 
that I came into this passage, and most unintention- 
ally incurred your displeasure. Like yourself, I am 
wet with the rain, though you seem to be scarcely 
sprinkled, while I am ina state of complete moisture 
—in fact I am drenched.” 

“The weather drove me in almost as soon as I had 
gone out,” answered Beatrice ; “ may I inquire where 
you have been, and why you dared the rage of the 
elements.” 

“It givesme great pleasure, which I shall not take 
the trouble of disguising, to think that your ladyship 
takes so much interest in my movements. I will tell 
you the truth, and admit——” 

“Is the truth, when told by you, of such rare oc- 
currence, my lord, that you should make a boast of 
it,” interrupted her ladyship, while her handsome lip 
curled with a proud scorn. 

“On the contrary, I am always truthful, though I 
fear there are some with whom I amacquainted, who 
trifle with the truth. I have been some distance on 
theroad to Edgware to-night, Lady Beatrice.” 

_He was sorry for it, when this admission escaped 
his lips, because it was, to acertain extent, showing 





his hand to his wary enemy, and putting her on her 
guard ; but he watched her carefully, to see the effect 
of his annonncement. 

The Lady Beatrice Hampton darted a look of in- 
tense hate at him ; but by the exercise of a violent 
effort, she quenched the angry fire which burned in 
her sparkling eyes, and became externally calm. 

“In that case, my lord,” she answered, “If you 
have, as I should imagine from your general ap- 
pearance, walked the greater part of the distance, I 
shall, in mercy to you, curtail this conversation, and 
give you permission to retire to change your wet 
clothes, the longer wearing of which may have a pre- 
judicial effect on your health.” 

“You are too considerate,” he replied. 
deserve such kindness at your hands.” 

Beatrice, not in the least deceived by his mock 
humility, made him a haughty bow, and passing by 
him, strode through the hall to the grand staircase, 
though her footfall was light, and her manner that 
of one who did not wish to attract attention by her 
movements. 

Lord Adlowe watched her with a cold, cynical 
smile upon his lips, and congratulated himself upon 
having gone a step farther towards the goal. 

The earl had retired to rest some time before, he 
found on inquiry, and being very wet and uncom- 
fortable, he ordered some spirits and water to be 
brought to his bedroom, and having changed his 
saturated garments, he sat for some time ruminating 
before the fire, his feet encased in slippers, and his 
body wrapped in a luxurious cashmere dressing- 
gown. 

The more he reflected upon the rashness of which 
he had been guilty, in telling her ladyship that he 
had been to Edgeware, or part of the way there, the 
more he was obliged to condemn himself. 

He resolved to prosecute his inquiries early in the 
morning, and also not to go to the lonely house un- 
accompanied by a friend. It was impossible to say 
into what sort of a place he was about to penetrate, 
or how he might be-treated when he arrived there. 

His intention was to inquire boldly for the Lady 
Beatrice Hampton when the door was opened, and to 
refuse to go until his curiosity was gratified as to the 
name and condition of the owner of the house. 

Captain Greville, at present on leave from his 
regiment, which was located in camp at Aldershot, 
was a most intimate friend of Lord Adlowe’s, and the 
latter resolved to seek him soon after breakfast the 
following morning, and reqnest him to accompany 
him on his novel and somewhat Quixotic expedition, 
At nine o’clock his lordship descended to breakfast. 
but was not gratified by the appearance of Beatrice, 
whom he supposed to be indisposed by the fatigue of 
the preceding night. - 

To the Earl of Hampton he made an excuse for his 
prolonged absence the evening before, and regretted 
that he did not see him on his return, as they might 
have had a game at cards, but the earl replied, ra- 
ther testily, that he could not in reason expect him 
to sit up half the night, even with the agreeable 
prospect of enjoying his society at some time or 
other however remote. 

Seeing that the earl was not in the best possible 
temper, and not wishing to quarrel with him, which 
would have obliged him to leave the house before he 
had discovered Beatrice’s secret, Lord Adlowe put 
on his hat and went out. 

Previously to doing so he inquired of one of the 
servants, whom he had on more than one occasion 
feed, to keep him provided with little scraps of re- 
liable information, where the Lady Beatrice was, and 
the reply somewhat astonished him, as he was told, in 
answer to his question, that she had gone out at 
eight o’clock without saying a word to anybody. 

His mental comment upon this proceeding on her 
part was: 

“She has stolen a march upon me!” 

And he hastened his movements in consequence. 
Captain Greville was a young man of good family— 
not over rich—but sufficiently well off to be able to 
maintain his position in a well-known, and exclu- 
sive cavalry regiment, without running into debt. 
When in town he stayed at a fashionable Bond 
Street hotel, and it was at this favourite resort of 
his that Lord Adlowe had found him. He was not 
up when he called, but he soon came down in his 
dressing-gown and slippers, and expressed his great 
pleasure at seeing Adlowe, whom he thought still 
abroad, 

“Some fellow told me you had returned,” he ex- 
claimed, “and I could not meet anyone who had 
seen you. I did not place much reliance on what L 
heard. Where on earth have you been hiding since 
you came back ?” 

“It is rather a long story, Greville,” replied Lord 
Adlowe ; “and as I want you to come with me at 
once on a little expedition ofa delicate nature, I will, 
with your kind permission, reserve the recital until 
we are on the road.” 


“T do not 


“Oh, by all means, please yourself abont that,” 
answered Captain Greville. ‘ Do you mind ordering 
me something to eat—broiled bones, devilled kid- 
néys, an anchovy toast, or something of that sort. 
I never travel without breakfast. I shall not be long 
dressiug.” 

Lord Adlowe nodded, and by the time the break- 
fast was ready, the captain, whose military experience 
had made him a quick dresser, was on the spot—ten 
minutes more, and they were walking arm-i-arm up 
Bond Street. 

“T think we must have a cab, a hansom, of course. 
What do you say ?” observed Lord Adlowe. 

“* What is the use of consulting me?” replied Cap- 
tain Greville, “when I neither know where we are 
going, or what we are going todo when we get there. 
If you will be good enough to enlighten me as to our 
destination, and the nature of our enterprise, I shall 
no doubt be able to give you some advice.” 

Lord Adlowe smiled, handed his friend his cigar 
case, hailed a passing cab, and said, calmly: 

“You are right. It is but reasonable that you 
— know why I have brought you out. Let us 
talk.” 

Seating themselves in the cab, Lord Adlowe said 
to the driver: 

“Take the road to Edgeware, and go fast.” and 
turning to his friend Captain Greville, he added: 
“Now I will endeavour to make you understand as 
much of a complicated and mysterious affair as I 
know myself. This morning’s adventures will, in all 
probability, raise the veil a little higher, but who 
knows? We are in the hands of fate, and can never 
predicate with any certainty as to the future.” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue “captive balloon” at Chelsea which lately 
escaped through the rope breaking, lias been repaired 
and it has again commenced its ascents. 

BARON GUSTAVE DE ROTHSCHILD has purchased 
the Duchess de Bauffremont’s mansion in the Champs 
Elysées for 2,800,000 francs. 

THE gold fever in South Africa is now rapidly 
dying out. Sir J. Swinburn’s party is getting four 
ozs. per ton from crushed quartz. 

THE Queen has contributed 100/. towards the funds 
of Mrs. Gladstone’s Convalescent Home, and has 
presented for the use of its inmates a copy of her 
journal, with an autograph inscription. 

Tue Ise or Docs. —There are at the present time, 
according to an official statement, nearly 700 houses 
unoccupied in the Isle of Dogs. In most instances 
the dours and shutters have been carried away, and 
every square of glass is broken. Many of the tene- 
ments are falling rapidly into decay. The total num- 
ber receiving out-door relief in Poplar is 5,018, last 
year 6,976. 

Tue TowEr Susway.—This work has now passed 
the nearest approach to the bed of the river, the top 
of the tunnel being 23 feet below the bed, and the 
engineer, Mr. Peter W. Barlow, jun., reports that at 
the present rate of progress the tunnel will reach 
high-water mark on the Surrey side in ten weeks. 
The ground, it is said, is so dry that the New River 
Company’s water laid on the works has to be taken 
from the shafts for the cement used in the tunnel. 
Air is supplied to the men by a steam-engine at the 
shafts. Communication between the men at the face 
of the works and the top of the shafts is effected by 
an electric telegraph. 


TuE TICHBORNE BARONETCY.—We understand, 
on the best authority, that this extraordinary and 
romantic case is now complete in all its details, and 
that the claimant and his numerous friends are only 
waiting the return of the Austrailian Commission to 
go into Court and prove him the rightful heir. We 
believe that the vessel which picked up Sir Roger at 
sea off Rio Janeiro, and took him into Melbourne 
harbour, has been discovered, and that the mate of 
the ship admits a clear recollection of having handed 
the baronet over the side of the vessel in an ex- 
hausted condition. The claimant has been identified 
by nearly every officer, non-commissioned officer, 
and private in his old regiment, the 6th Dragoon 
Guards, who have seen and conversed with him. 
Twelve county magistrates have sworn to his iden- 
tity, in addition to the sworn evidence of his mother 
and that of three of his cousins. He also holds the 
sworn evidence of 200 of his former friends, tenants 
and servauts. Those opposed to him assert that he 


is a sailor of the name of Arthur Orion: but we un- 
derstand that such an allegation is wholly unfounded. 
It cannot be long before the commission returns, aud 
this singular case will then be brought to an issue. 
A Lost Oprportunrty.—When the Viceroy of 
Egypt inspected the fire brigade in the gardens of 
Buckingham Palace, we learn that, in order to iilus- 





trate the utility of fire-escapes, certain firemen went 
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through the form of rescue from the roof of the pa- 
lace. They assumed, we are told, a helpless state, 
and were carried down on the backs of their com- 
wades, some being lowered by means of ropes. At 
the same time his Highness could have been favoured 
with other scenes illustrative of our habits which 
could not have failed to interest him, and would have 
been useful as warnings, if not as examples. For 
instance, a few hack cabs might have been driven 
to the palace gardens, a select number of police con- 
stables assuming a helpless condition while the ve- 
hicles were allowed to loiter leisurely through the 
srounds. The éntrance to the palace might have 
been upheaved by one of our gas companies, then 
carefully relaid and repaved; upheaved again by a 
waterworks company, again carefully relaid, and then 
dug up once more by an underground railway com- 
pany—everybody present assuming “the helpless 
condition.” The Viceroy would then have left the 
palace with a fair idea of the “working of our 
systems.” 





THE PILOT’S REVENGE. 





Ir was towards night on the twenty-first of Sep- 
tember, 1834. A small war-brig, which had been 
fitted out for the suppression of smuggling, was 
lazily creeping along over the heavy, monotonous 
swells, just off the coast of Galway, and on her 
deck was being enacted a scene of somewhat more 
than common interest. The day before, she had 
captured a small boat laden with contraband articles, 
together with an old man and a boy who had charge 
of them; and the captain of the brig, whose name 
was Draycott, had ordered that the old smuggler 
should be put in irons. To this indignity the old 
man made a stout resistance, and in the heat of the 
moment he had so far forgotten himself as to strike 
the captain a blow, which laid him upon the deck. 
Such an insult to an officer was past endurance, and 
in punishment for his offence the smuggler had been 
condemned to die. 

A single whip was rove at the starboard foreyard- 
arm, and all hands were called to witness the execu- 
tion. The rope was noosed and slipped over the 
culprit’s head, and the running end was rove through 
a small snatch-block upon the deck. Until this mo- 
ment not a word had escaped the lips of the boy. 
He trembled as he beheld the awful preparations, 
and as the fatal noose was passed and drawn tight, 
the colour forsook his cheeks, and he sprang forward 
and dropped upon his knees before the incensed 
captain. 

“ Mercy! sir, mercy 

** For whom ?’’ asked the officer, while a contemp- 
tuous sneer rested upon his lips. 

“ For that old man whom you are about to kill.”’ 

** He dies, boy.’’ 

“But he is my father, sir.” 


‘No matter if he were my own father; that man | 
who strikes an officer while in the performance of | 


his duty, must die.”’ 

* But he was manacled—he was insulted, sir,” 
urged the boy. 

“Insulted!” repeated the captain. ‘‘ Who in- 
sulted him ?” 

“You did, sir,” replied the boy, while his face 
was flushed with indignation. 

‘Get up, sir, and be careful that you do not get 
the same treatment,” said the captain, in a savage 
tone. 

The old man heard this appeal of his son, and as 
the last words dropped from the lips of his captor 
he raised his head, and while a look of the utmost 
defiance passed over his features, he exclaimed : 

* Ask no favours, Robert. Old Karl Kintock can 
die as well now as at any time; let them do the 
worst.” 

Then turning to Captain Dracutt, he changed his 
tone for one of deep supplication, and said : 

“Do what what you please with me, sir, but do 
not harm my boy, for he has done no wrong. I am 
ready for your sentence, and the sooner you finish 
it the better.” 

“Lay hold of the whip,’”’ shouted the captain. 
‘“* Lay hold, every man of you, and stand by to run 
the villain up.” 

In obedience to this order, the men ranged them- 
selves along the deck, and each one laid hold of the 
rope. Robert Kintock looked first at his father, 
and then he ran his eyes along the line of men who 
were to be his executioners. But no one sympa- 
thising or pitying look could he trace. Their faces 
were all hard and cold, and they all appeared anxious 
to consummate their murderous work. 

** What!” exclaimed the boy, while a tear started 
from his trembling lids, “is there not one, even, who 
can pity ?” 

* Up with him ?”’ shouted the captain. 

Robert buried his face in his hands, and the next 
moment his father was swinging at the yard-arm. 
He heard the passing rope and the creaking block, 
and he knew that he was fatherless. 








Half-an-hour afterwards the boy knelt by the side 
of a ghastly corpse, and a simple prayer escaped his 
lips. Then another low, murmuring sound came w 
from his bosom ; but none of those whe stood aroun 
knew its import. It was a pledge of deep revenge. 

Just as the old man’s body slid from the gang- 
board into the water, a vivid flash of lightning 
streamed through the heavens, and in another in- 
stant the dread artillery of nature sent forth a roar 
so long and loud that the men actually placed their 
hands to their ears to shut out its deafening power. 
Kobert Kintock started at the sound, and what had 
caused dread in others’ bosoms sent a thrill of satis- 
faction to his own. 

“Oh, revenge ! revenge !” he muttered to himself, 
as he cast his eyes over the foam-crested waves 
which had already risen beneath the power of the 
sudden storm. 

The darkness had comeas quickly as did the storm 
and all that could be distinguished from the deck of 
the brig, save the breaking sea, was the fearful, 
c shore, as flash after flash of lightning illu- 
mined the heavens. 

“ Light, ho!” shouted a man forward, and the 
next moment all eyes were directed to a bright light 
which had suddenly flashed up among the distant 
rocks. 

The wind had now reached its height, and with 
its giant power it set the ill-fated brig directly upon 
the surf-bound shore of rocks and reefs, an 


they try to lay the brig to the wind, but not a sail 
would hold for an instant, until at length the men 
managed to get up a fore and main storm-stay-sail, 
and then the brig stood for ash ort time bravely up 
against the heaving sea. But it was evident that 
even should she succeeed in keeping to the wind, 
she must eventually be driven ashore, for the 
power of the in-setting waves was greater than that 
of the wind. 

“ Boy, do you know what light that is ?” asked 
the captain, as he stood holding on to the main 


rigging to keep his feet. 
* Yes, sir,” replied Robert; “it is Bullymore’s 
crag ” 


‘What is it there for ?” 

‘‘ It marks the entrance to a little harbour, sir, 
which lies in the back of it.’’ 

“ And can it be entered by a vessel of this size ?’’ 
asked the captain, while a gleam of hope shot across 
his face. 

* Oh yes, sir. A large ship can enter there.” 

‘** And do you know the passage ?”’ 

* Yes, sir; I have spent my whole life on this 


eo” a4 9 


' coast, and I know every turn in it. 


“* Can you take the brig in there in this storm ?”’ 

‘“* Yes, sir,” answered the boy, while a strange 
light shot from his eyes. 

“ And will you do it?” eagerly asked the cap- 
tain. 

** On two conditions.” 

** Name them, quickly.” 

“ The first is, that you let me go in peace; and 
the next, that you trouble none of the smugglers, 
should they happen to be there.” 

““T promise,” said the captain. ‘‘ And now set 
about your work. But mark me, if you deccive 
me, by St. George I’ll shoot you on the moment!” 

The brig was soon put before the wind, and 
Robert Kintock: stationed himself upon the star- 
board fore-yard arm, from whence his orders were 
passed along to the helmsman. The bounding 
vessel soon came within sight of the rugged crags, 
and the heart of every man leaped with fearful 
thrills as they were swept past a frowning rock 
which almost grazed them as they passed. On flew 
the brig, and thicker and more fearful became the 
rocks, which raised their heads on every side. 

“Port !’’ shouted the boy. 

* Port, it is.” 

“ Steady—so.” 

“ Steady, it is.”’ 

“ Starboard—quick !” 

** Aye, aye, starboard, it is.” 

“* Steady—so.”’ 

“ Steady, it is.”’ 

At this moment the vessel swept on past an over- 
hanging cliff, and just as a vivid flash of lightning 
shot through the heavens and revealed all the 
horrors around, a loud shout was heard from the 
young pilot, and in a moment all eyes were turned 
towards him. He stood upon the extreme end of 
the yard and held himself by the lift. In a moment 
more he crouched down like a tiger after its prey, 
ane Sem, with one leap, he reached the projecting 
rock. 

“ Revenge! revenge!” was all that the doomed 
men heard, and they were swept away into the boil- 
ing surge beyond. 

‘* Breakers ! a reef!” screamed the man forward. 
“ Starboard—quick !” 

But ’twas too late! Ere the helm was half up, 
a low, tremendous grating of the brig’s keel was 
distinctly felt, and the next instant came a crash 
which sounded high above the roar of the elements, 





every | 
face, save one, was blanched with fear. In vain did | 


and the heavy masts went sweeping away to lr. 
ward, followed in a few moments by masses of 
the ill-fa vessel’s wreck and cargo.  Shrick 


after shriek went up from those doomed men, bu} 
they were in the grasp of a@ power that knows no 
merey. The Storm King took them all for his 
own! 

The next morning a small party of wreckers came 
down from the rocks and moved along the shore. 
It was strewed with fragments of the wreck, an 
here and there were scattered along the bruised and 
mutilated forms of the brig’s screw. Among that 
party was Robert Kintook, and eagerly did he 
search among the ghastly corses, as though ther 
was one he would have found. At length he 
stopped and stooped over one, upon the shoulders 
of which were two golden epaulettes. *Twas the 
captain of the brig—the murderer of his father! 
The boy placed his foot upon the prostrate body 
and while a strange light beamed from his eyes, 
rent shudder passed over his countenance, he mut. 
te . 


‘** Father, you are revenged !”’ 

The boy spoke truly. Fearfal in its conception, 
and fearful in its consummation, had been that 
“ Pilot’s Revenge!’’ 8. C. J. 














THE King of Italy has presented six magnificent 
black horses and a carriage to the Sultan. 

One of the sons of the Viceroy of Egypt is about 
tobe enteréd as a student at Oxford. 


O11 flowing wells seem to be at an endin America, 
and the mineral oil now is only to be obtained bj 
pumping. 

Tue HALFPENNY NEwsPaPeR STAMP.—At pre- 
sent, for the penny stamp, a newspaper may be trans. 
mitted several times through the post-office withir 
fifteen days of the day of publication. Next yeara 
halfpenny stamp will be required for each separate 
despatch through the post. It is expected that this 
change will partly compensate for the loss of revenue 
caused by the reduction of thecharge. The existing 
rule, which prohibits the delivery of newspapers 
bearing an impressed stamp within the limits of the 
town in which it is published, will be abrogated. 

Wuart Farr Dearine Dozs.—One of the most re- 
markable cases of legitimate business success is the 
result, not of a “fortunate purchase,” nor of a “real 
estate speculation,” but of fair dealing persisted in. 
Few colossal fortunes are made in a moment or 
month ; fortunes thus acquired are always the result 
of fortunes lost, bringing ruin to two parties ; to the 
loser now, and to the winner a little later; but a for- 
tune is amassing, and if lost, another can be made, 
“in the same line.” This man has three things in 
rare proportion—courtesy, courage, and integrity. 
He determined to sell good things at a low price and 
to let the people know it; always good, always 
cheap, always cash. 

FRENCH IRON-CLADS AT BRIGHTON.—Curiosity 
was at its height last week among the inhabitants of 
Brighton, upon observing three French iron-clad 
men-of-war arrive off Brighton and anchor. At mid- 
night the vessels were boarded by Licutenant Storr, 
R.N., divisional officer of the Coast-guard, in company 
with Mr. G. Clarke, R.N., officer of the Brighton 
Station, and Mr. Heckstall Smith. The vessels were 
the Savoie (Admiral Dompierre), Flandre, and Gan- 
trie. The British officers received great civility from 
the officers of the Savoie. This vessel is pierced for 
fifteen breech-loading guns—tive 7-inch on her upper 
deck, and ten 9-inch between decks ; she also carries 
a large steam-ram on her forecastle. Her crew num- 
bers 600 men. The vessels had previously left Tor- 
quay, came from St. Malo, and they were bound for 
Dunkirk, on a five days’ cruise, for the purpose of 
training the men. The vessels left their anchorage 
at nine o’clock the following morning. 

SALE oF SPLENDID JEWELS.—An important as- 
semblage of costly jewels was on July 7th disposed 
of by Messrs. Debenham, Storr, and Sons, at their 
Great Metropolitan Auction Mart, in King-street, 
Covent-garden, before a very numerous compavy. 
Among the more brilliant objects were the following: 
Lot 511. A magnificent collet necklace, composed of 
38 large and lustrous brilliants, the weight of each 
stone engraved on setting—900 guineas. 516. A 
court necklace, composed of 15 large and fine eme- 
ralds, surrounded with brilliants of the purest water 
—570 guineas. 517. A magnificent brilliant pendant 
—141 guineas (Troup). 521. A superb five-row 
necklace of fine Oriental pearls, with a maguificent 
sapphire and brilliant snap, to form a brooch or pen- 
dant—700 guineas. 522. An opal and brilliant heart 
pendant—105 guineas (Filman). 523. A_ brilliant 
pendant, with large button pearl centre—116 guineas. 
526-30. A magnificent brilliant spray brooch and four 
smaller spray brooches, forming a complete tiara— 
600 guineas. 531. A piece of opal, remarkably larg® 





and fine, mounted as a brooch, with brilliants—12/ 
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guineas (Boore). 538. A superb court suit, consist- 
ing of a necklace, bracelet, and earrings, composed 
of opals and brilliants—600 guineas. 538. A magni- 
ficent brilliant bracelet-—324 guineas. 539. A large 
brilliant spray brooch, and twosmallerspray brooches, 
forming a complete tiara—901 guineas (Emanuel). 
544 A remarkably large and fine opal, mounted as a 
pendant, with brilliants of the purest water—145 
guineas (Van Praag). 549. A costly brilliant, pearl, 
and enamel bird and serpent brooch—184 guineas 
(Waylatt). 552. A brilliant and pearl tiara—80 gui- 
neas (Emanuel). 553. A sapphire and brilliant pend- 
ant—85 guineas (ditto). 555. A set of five large and 
lustrous brilliant stars—174 guineas(Warner). 558. 
A large and fine Oriental pearl, mounted between 
two diamond feathers, forming a “ Prince of Wales’s 
plume” brooch—86 guineas (Jones). 563. A magni- 
ficent cross, composed of 11 large and 15 smaller 
trilliants—290 guineas. 566. A very fine cross, 
composed of six large and 15 smaller brilliants—145 
guineas. 570. A superb brilliant cross, composed of 
12 large and 14 small stones—212 guineas. 572. A 
brilliant pendant — 175 guineas (Russell). 573. A 
pair of lustrous brilliant collet earrings, with coronet 
tops—139 guineas (Jones). 574. Asetof three large 
and lustrous brilliant stars—154 guineas (Spencer). 
575. A matchless brilliant, weighing 18 grains, 
mounted as a ring—190 guineas (Roberts). 576. A 
brilliant of extraordinary size, mounted as a ring— 
25 guineas (Hills). The whole realised the large 
sum of 12,5964. 





PEARLS IN IRISH MUSSELS. 

By the kindness of “ Nahanik” I have received 
two very fine specimens of pearls in freshwater mus- 
sels. In No. 1 the pearl was found in the mantle; 
it is about the size of a sweet pea; it is at that end 
of the shell where bright pearls are usually found; 
the natives say that a pearl found at this end of the 
mantle, ought to be bright. 

The formation of this pearl seems to have been due 
to a crack in the shell, traces of which can still be 
seen externally running across its whole breadth. In- 
side the shell (corresponding to the external mark- 
ing) depression is plainly visible. This forms a 
continuous rut or groove nearly an inch in length. 
At the farther end of this rut is a hollow into which 
the pearl exactly fits. It therefore seems probable 
that this pearl was formed at some distance inside 
the mantle and that the creature had for some time 
past been attempting gradually to push it out. This 
it managed to arrange, until the pearl arrived at the 
extreme edge of the shell. The animal mantle ex- 
tended no further than the point, and therefore could 
push it outwards no longer; the shell .then grew 
round outside the pearl, thus forming the hollow 
which is so plainly perceptible ; in this the pearl was 
probably found resting when first opened. It is also 
very possible that the inner layers of this pearl may 
be found to be bright, and that it has received its 
brown coat from remaining some little time in prox- 
imity (or rather in the actual substance) of a portion 
of the shell which is naturally of a brown colour. 

In specimen No. 2 the pearl is not loose, but fixed 
in the substance of the shell, very near its outer 
margin.. Itis of a dark purple colour, and highly 
iridescent ; in size it is about as large as a split pea; 
in this case also there is a furrow on the inner side, 
which corresponds to what appears to have been a 
bending rather than a fracture of the shell. 

On submitting this specimen to the magnifying 
glass I find that the layers of nacreous matter are 
deposited about it in such a manner as almost to in- 
duce me to believe that this pearl also was once 
loose, and that it had been pushed outwards as in 
the preceding case, but instead of resting in a hollow 
it has become blocked up and fixed permanently into 
the hollow. Both shells are crooked and ugly-look- 
ing, and in such, as “ Nahanik” reports, pearls are 
sure to be found, although they occur also in well- 
shaped shells, Iam much obliged to “ Nrhanik” for 
his specimens ; these pearls were much appreciated 
by the Romans, and one reason for Julius Cwsar having 
undertaken his expedition to England is said to have 
been “ Propter Margaritas Anglicas.” 


July 7, 1869, F. B. 





ELEMENTARY ScHoot Incomes.—The 680,4291. 
expended from the Parliamentary grant for educa- 
Hon in the year ending the 31st of March, 1868, was 
applied as follows: To schools connected with the 
Church of England, 887,134/.; with the British and 
Foreign School Society, 66, 017/.; Wesleyan schools, 
32,6110. ; Roman Catholic schools in England, 29,7511. ; 
and in Scotland, 3,161/.; schools connected with the 
Established Church of Scotland, 48,573/.; with the 
Free Church of Scotland, 28,366/. ; with the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, 3,717/.; parochial union schools 
in England, 120/.; expenses of administration of the 


the the year ending August 31, 1868, the actual in- 
come of 8,937 schools in Great Britain receiving an- 
nual grants from the Parliamentary vote, and having 
an average attendance of 1,197,975/., shows that they 
received the largest item of their income, 508,772, 
from the school pence; from the government, 
484,0102.; from voluntary contributions (the schools 
having 194,745 subscribers), 443,523/. ; 66,820/. 
from endowment, and 43,808/. from various sources, 
brought the whole income of the year to 1,546,933/. 
The expenditure rather exceeded that amount, and 
averaged 1/. 5s. 11d. per scholar. This statement ap- 
pears to include evening schools as well as day 
schools—such schools receiving annual grants as 
have sent sufficient returns of income and expendi- 
ture. 








SYLVIA. 


THe drawing-room door closed upon Henry Esterly, 
and left Sylvia Lauriston sitting alone in her carved- 
back, velvet-covered chair, with the folds of her 
crimson dress sweeping heavily about her, and train- 
ing upon the soft, thick carpet which covered the 
floor. Miss Lauriston’s colour was heightened, and 
her eyes were particularly bright, as she listened to 
her visitor’s retreating footsteps. When these were 
inaudible she rose, walked abstractedly across the 
room, and pausing before a table, bent over a vase 
of flowers upon it, and inhaled their fragrance with 
a sort of tenderness. It was a simple but unconsci- 
ously a very expressive act,—the flowers had pre- 
ceded Mr. Esterly’s arrival by a couple of hours, and 
were accompanied by his card. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Within the drawing-room a subdued and tinted light 
prevailed, and the faint odour of exotics was diffused. 
The room was large and elegant, graceful, tasteful, 
luxurious. Miss Lauriston, with her passionate gray 
eyes and purple-black hair, with her scarlet lips and 
haughty head, and regal, air, looked slowly about 
her, seeming to note individually the luxuries which 
surrounded her. 

“Tt is none of it mine,” she said to herself, “ yet 
what should I do without it ?” 

She heaved a low sigh, and went on her way from 
the room and up to Mrs. Lauriston’schamber. Mrs. 
Lauriston was her uncle’s wife, and Sylvia was an 
orphan, and dependent upon her relatives. 

Mrs. Lauriston stood before her glass, putting on 
her French bonnet. 

“Ts it possible, Sylvia,” she inquired, “that Henry 
Esterly has only just gone? He has been here two 
hours—much too long a call for any gentleman, ex- 
cept a lover.” 

“Tt was rather a long call,” returned the young 
lady, languidly, carefully concealing the expression of 
pleasure and excitement her face had worn. 

“Yes. I presume, though, he did not stay without 
encouragement,” returned Mrs. Lauriston, drily. 
“ And, Sylvia, he must not stay so again, unless he is 
going to marry you,” she added, conclusively. 

“ Marry me !” echoed the girl. ‘“‘ Why, aunt, I have 
not known him quite a week !” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Sylvia; the length of your 
acquaintance is of no consequence. You danced 
with him all one night, went to the opera with him 
the next, walked the length of the avenue with him 
yesterday morning, and have just finished a two-hour 
téte-d-téte. Attentions enough for a whole engage- 
ment crowded into four days! And let me assure you 
that it must go no farther. Mr. Esterly has seen quite 
enough of you to estimate you. If he wishes to pro- 
pose for you, he is at liberty todo so. If he does not, 
no one knows better than yourself that you cannot af- 
ford to comprise yourself by flirtation.” 

Sylvia said nothing. Her aunt's words were strictly 
true. No one knew better than she that marriage 
was her only hope; that she could not afford to les- 
sen her chances by unfruitful flirtations. Her silence 
seemed rather to irritate Mrs. Lauriston. 

“T have never seen a girl,” she went on, “ situated 
as you are, Sylvia, who was so impolitic. If I had 
the remotest notion that Henry Esterly had touched 
your heart, I should try to be considerate and tender 
with you, but I am convinced that you have no heart 
to be touched. He is of a good family, and will have 
a nice fortune,” said Mrs. Lauriston, with whom 
fortune and family covered a multitude of sins. 

“Tf Henry Esterly had touched my heart,” re- 
sponded Sylvia, with the quiet deliberation which 
made her manner so puzzling, “I should need your 
pity more than anything else.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“He is dissipated and unprincipled,” returned the 
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girl, in an intense, bitter tone. 


“Sylvia, you shock me! I should like to know, 
then, why you receive such attention from him?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lauriston. 

“* Well, partly because I like them,” said Sylvia. 
“ He has only shown me attention because his father 
and mine were old friends,” she added. 

“T do not belieye that,” rejoined her relative. “ By 
the way, did you mention to him the letter and invi- 
tation you received this morning from his mother ?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“Why not, pray ?” 

Sylvia hesitated, and then said, frankly : 

“T thought it would seem like inviting him to fol 
low me.” 

“ But of course he must know it if you go to visit 
his mother.” 

“He need not. He is very seldom at home, and as 
he is going to Brighton for the next three months, he 
will not be aware of my absence from home.” 

“You speak as if you had fully made up your mind 
to pay Mrs. Esterly the visit she proposes to you,” 
said Mrs. Lauriston. 

“Yes, Ihave. I don’t think you will mind my 
absence for two or three months, and for my own 
part I am weary of everything, and want a change.” 

“You will want still another, I fancy, when you 
have been buried down in the country for a week, 
with no company but stately old Mrs. Esterly, and 
such of the village people as call to get patterns of your 
clothes.” 

“ You forget that Mrs. Esterly has another son, who 
lives at home,” said Sylvia. 

“True enough; but something ails him. What 
is it that I have heard about him ?” 

“ Nothing, 1 believe, but that he is a bachelor, and 
leads a secluded life.” 

“Oh! Well, you may be able to endure it for three 
months, but I shall expect you back in as many days.” 

Sylvia leaned her head wearily upon her hand, 
watching her aunt as she went through her toilette 
preparations. As she said, she was tired of everything ; 
tired of her life, her ambitions, her flirtations—worse 
than all, tired of herself. She was capable of better 
things than she had accomplished, and in her soul’s core 
she was weary of her empty heart and idle life. In 
any other mood she would hardly have left the gaie- 
tiesto which she was accustomed, to pay a visit to 
the old lady, upon whose hospitality she had no claim 
but in the fact that a warm friendship had once ex- 
isted between her parents and the Esterlys. But as 
it was, she decided to go, and on a drizzling February 
day she started on her journey, and after a few hours’ 
ride she stepped from the train at the station of the 
village a mile distant from Mrs. Esterly’s estate, which 
bore the name of Riverside. 

She had made the short journey alone, anticipating 
to be met at the station. But the carriage and coach- 
man were alone in waiting, and with a somewhat de- 
pressed and dreary feeling, and a vague expectation 
of realising her aunt’s predictions, after all, she was 
driven along the muddy road to her destination. Mrs. 
Esterly’s rheumatism would not permit her to meet 
her guest except at the door of her sitting-room ; there. 
however, her greeting was sufficiently cordial. Sylvia’s 
wrappings were taken off, she was placed in the 
warmest corner beside the fire, her hair was stroked, 
her features criticised, and her resemblance to her 
father discussed at length, till tea-time brought an in- 
terruption. The two ladies partook of the mealalone, 
and afterwards returned to the sitting-room to renew 
the topics before mentioned. The evening wore slowly 
away, and Sylvia’s civility was hardly tasked to pre- 
vent her yawning, when at length a masculine tread 
was heard approaching, and John Esterly entered his 
mother’s room. 

“This is my eldest son,” was Mrs. Esterly’s intro- 
duction ; and Miss Lauriston rose and extended her 
hand toa small, plain man with penetrating eyes, 
an overhanging brow and despotic mouth—the com- 
plete opposite in looks and manner of his handsome, 
brilliant younger brother. 

Mr. Esterly was chary of his gifts—whatever they 
might be—for entertaining. Sylvia learned during 
the half-hour he sat with them that it was his cus- 
tom to play a game of chess every evening with his 
mother, but that in deference to her recent arrival 
the game would be dispensed with to-night. Farther 
than this she did not learn. Bedtime was welcomed 
joyfully, and she went to her room with the impres- 
sion that she had had a dull time thus far. She ex- 
amined her chamber, which, like all the belongings 
of the house, was opulent and elegant, and then sat 
down before the fire to recall the events of the day. 
Over the mantelpiece she saw, as sheraised her eyes, 
two medallion photographs—the boy-likenesses of 





the two Esterlys. She examined them mechanically 
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—the one handsome, spirited, joyous, with brilliant | “Should you not? I don’t mean that I am tyran- 
hazel eyes and brown, wavy hair; the other grave, | nical, but that my standard is so high that I have.at 


thoughtful, distrustful, the face of one who suspects 
easily and feels ardently. She turned her eyes from 
them, but her mind continued to busy itself about them. 
‘Then she proceeded to puzzle herself as to why Mrs. 
\isterly had not once mentioned her younger son dur- 
ing the evening. She must know that Henry and 
herself were acquainted. Could it be possible that 
she suspected they had been flirting, and was dis- 
pleased thereat. She felt a little indignant at such 
an idea, In the morning, however, this idea was dis- 
pelled. Mrs. Esterly came to her. chamber to take 
her to breakfast, and Sylvia said, with a defiant glance 
at the picture : 

“What a handsome boy your younger son must 
have been !” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Esterly, gravely ; “I presume you 
would think him much handsomer than John, if you 

should sew him.” 

If she should see him! So then Henry had not 
thought his acquaintance with herself of sufficient 
consequence to speak of it in writing to his mother. 
What motive could he have had for his silence, Sylvia 
wondered as she proceeded to the dining-room ; and 
with the feeling that since he had made her of so little 
importance, she would make him of no more, she for- 
bore to mention his name. 

‘The following days seemed long and stupid. It ap- 
peared not wolikely that her visit would terminateas 
her aunt had foretold. Mrs. Esterly’s stateliness ap- 
peared like patronage, and John’s avoidance like dis- 
like. Dut destiny and Mrs. Esterly’s rheumatism came 
to her relief. One morning her hostess was unable 
io come to breakfast, her maid presented her apologies, 
with the request that. Miss Lauriston would pour the 
coffee for Mr. John, and Sylvia found herself for the 
first time téte-a-téte with her host. Now it is quite 
easy for a party of three to be very civil and still very 
reserved towards one another; but two left to each 
viler’s mercies must be absolutely rude or teler- 
ably confidential. John Esterly and his guest became 
the last. They sat a good while over their breakfast, 
and fell to asking one another questions which led to 
disclosures of sentiments and tastes. 

‘“* How shall you spend the morning, since my mo- 
ther is ill?” he asked, as Sylvia at length rose. 

Her lips curled a little—she could not help it. 

“} daresay I shall do abuut the same as usual; that 
is, talk to the canary, and read a few more pages in 
my novel,” she answered. 

Something in her tone caused him to look at her 
narrowly. 

“ You are finding it rather dull here, Miss Lauris- 
tou,” he said. “1 am afraid we do too little to en- 
tertain you. If you will come to my study with me, 
you can look over my cabinet of curiosities this morn- 
ing. 

She was willing enough to accept the invitation, 
but when within the study she did not look over the 
curiosities ; on the contrary, John Esterly and herself 
continued the questioning and answering and general 
process of getting acquainted they had begun at break- 
last. ‘They found the process interesting, evidently, 
for from that time Miss Lauriston was invited every 
morning to Mr. Esterly’s study—to write her letters 
und look at the papers, he said. 

“T amafraid 1 shall intrude upon your time,” she 
lad remarked, one day. 

“{ can have my books always,” he answered, 
“but very seldom the companionship of a companion- 
able woman.” 

“That is at least your fault, and not your misfor- 
tune,”’. she replied, lightly. 

“I believe it is my fate” he rejoined. 

“Ol, Mr. Easterly!” 

““ Why do you say ‘Oh, Mr. Esterly ?’” 

“ Because it seems to me nonsense to lay every- 
thing to fate, and I did not think you were either 
morbid or nonsensical,” she answered, promptly. 

“ Perhaps if you understood my temperament bet- 
ter, you would not call it nonsense,” he returned. 

““ Redeem yourself, then, by. explaining what your 
temperament is,” she laughed. 

“Shall I, really ?” he asked. 

“ Certainly, if you can,” she responded. 

* When I said I could rarely have the companion- 
slip of a woman—of a woman whose companionship 

i desired—I spoke advisediy, Miss Lauriston ; and 
when I attributed the deprivation to fate, 1 spoke 
advisedly also. I am so exacting by nature, that I 


have never trusted myself to fall in love. I have 
avoided woman lest I should love them. Is that 
suflicient explanation ?” 


“I should not suppose you very exacting,” an- | 


a, not kuowing exactly what to say. 


sWered wyiy 


| the most that I should ask ofthe woman I sought for 
| my wife is, that she be the soul of truth—that I might 


times despaired of having it realised. Yet after all 


read her heart as through crystal—that there be no 
prevarication, no deception between us. Do you 
think that is a great deal to expect, Miss Lauris- 
ton ?” 

“ Not so much that you need utterly despair, Mr. 
Esterly.” 

“You are inclined to be satirical,” he rejoined. 
“ Perhaps you will congratulate me when I tell you 
that since my acquaintance with you, my despair has 
been modified somewhat.” 

She was too well trained to show any confusion at 
this speech. Men often said such things which meant 
nothing. Still she could not help recalling and pon- 
dering over the words, and as she did so the convic- 
tion stole into her heart that she had never yet seen 
a man who seemed to her so fitted to be trusted and 
honoured and even loved as John Esterly. 

Time passed and strengihened this conviction ; it 
passed and completed the removal of Mr. Esterly’s 
despair. Miss Lauriston had been but a little over a 
month at Riverside when she received a proposal to 
become its future mistress. On looking back subse- 
quently she almost wondered at the amount of content- 
ment that was crowded into that month, and at the 
revelations and assurances it had brought. So crowded, 
indeed, had it been with happiness, that she had al- 
most forgotten the little episode of her acquaintance 
with the brother of her lover, and the fact that his 
acquaintance remained unspoken of ; she almost for- 
got, in fact, all the feverish intrigues and excitement 
that made up her past life; she grew better than her- 
selfi—that is, truer, freer from the artificialities and 
deceptions which had formerly been forced upon her 
till they were like grafts upon the natural integrity 
of her disposition. 

But the little cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
came at length into the horizon. It was at the dinner- 
table one day that Mr. Esterly said, carelessly, to his 
mother : 

“T had a letter from Henry this morning. He is 
coming home, he says, for a few days.” 

A sudden erimson flushed Sylvia's face; she bent 
over her plate, confused by the sudden consciousness 
that her previous ecquaintance and intimacy with 
Henry Esterly had suddenly become an unpleasant 
and awkward secret. She had avoided speaking of 
it because of its small importance ; she dare not speak 
of it now. 

If John had been less sensitive and suspicious she 
could have easily explained her silence, but she was 
so loath to cause him to feel that she had concealed 
anything from him, that dread of paining him led her 
to an actual concealment. John would say, “ How 
strange, Sylvia, that you have not spoken of this be- 
fore,” and she would have nothing to answer. She 
hated herseif for her cowardice and her fears, but she 
could not eonquer them. From that time it became 
her dominant thought how she should circumvent the 
difficulty she dared not meet, and she finally decided 
that it would be best to tell Henry just how the con- 
cealment had happened, and to agree with him to let 
their previous acquaintance still remain unknown! It 
was a dangerous and distasteful resource, bnt it was 
the only one which did not involve the risk of exeit- 
ing John’s jealousy and suspicion ; and having deter- 
mined upon it, she waited upon Henry’s coming with 
a mixture of reluctance and impatience. 

The afternoon of the day which had been appointed 
for his coming arrived. No particular mention had 
been made of his coming, no special preparation for 
his arrival. The more polished and brilliant of the 
Ksterlys was evidently without honour in his own 
home. 

Sylvia asked no questions, and was ignorant of the 
precise hour when he would come, but in the mean- 
time she counted the hours, and perplexed herself 
with plans for securing an early interview, till she 
grew fairly nervous. 

About the middle of that afternoon, while her host- 





“T did not, certainly, if ” 

“Tf you had, you would not have come?” 

She made a desperate effort for composure. To her 
guilty conscience the words sounded like sarcasm. 
But she took courage from the fact that the oppor- 
tunity in regard to which she had been uneasy was 
hers, and she resolved to use it quickly and briefly. 
She replied with her eyes fixed full upon his face : 

“TI think I should have come, Mr. Esterly. | 
wished particularly to see you.” 

His face expressed some slight surprise, and a cer- 
tain egotistical satisfaction. 

“ This is an even more auspicious welcome than [ 
had dared to hope for, Miss Lauriston. Permit me, 
upon the strength of it, to say that the anticipation of 
some such welcome from you was my, sole motive for 
coming to Riverside just at present.” 

His boldness, and what she felt to be his insolence 
—for he knew her to be his brother’s betrothed wife 
—made her feel keenly the humiliation of the confi- 
dence she was about to repose in him. 

“T could certainly offer you no less than a cordial 
welcome to your own home, Mr. Esterly,” she said, 
with dignity, after an instant’s pause, “ but still my 
words were not intended to convey it. My desire to 
see you is rather connected with the past than the 
present.” 

His eyes flashed with akind of exultation. He ad- 
vanced towards her, extending his hand, his whole 
demeanour changed from deferential formality to pri- 
vileged freedom. 

“Sylvia, the past——” he began, in those musical 
tones to which she had once listened with pl 
thrills. But they excited no pleasure now. They 
enly made her hate herself and hate the speaker. She 
lifted her hand deprecatingly. 

“ Pray be silent, Mr. Esterly. It is I who must 
speak; not you.” 

He paused, but she felt the difficulty of her posi- 
tion so keenly that she could not proceed for a moment, 
and leaning by one hand against a table near which 
she stood, she covered her face with the other. 

“Mr. Esterly, I am about to appeal on my own be- 
half to your generosity,” she said. 

He stood close beside her now. 

“Surely, Sylvia, it cannot pain or annoy you to do 
that ?” he answered, in those sweet, sincere tones he 
could use so insincerely. 

“Tt pains and annoys me exceedingly,” she replied, 
and paused, wishing she had not begun. 

“Is the demand, then, so great?” he asked. “ Be- 
lieve me, it cannot be greater than my desire to gra- 
tify it.” 

‘ It is not great at all,” she answered, with a kind 
of impatience anda feeling of desperation, at the same 
time shrinking away from his approach. ‘I dislike 
tomake it only because I fear you will misunderstand 
me.” 

“ T do not think I can misunderstand you, Sylvia,” 
he said, pointedly. 

It seemed to her at this juncture that she heard 
the sound of @ man’s footstep retreating through the 
hall. She caught her breath. No; it was only her 
nervous fancy. But she must make haste. John 
might return at any moment. She had gone too far 
now to withhold her confidence, if she would. She 
must get through with it somehow. 

“ What I am about to say may sound very oddly 
—I daresay it will,’ she began. “I hope you will 
be able to construe it as I wish you to, Mr. Esterly.’ 

He began to feel that something important was 
coming, and he gave her his attention silently. 

“ T cannot stop now to explain how the conceal- 
ment has come about,” she went on, “but neither 
your mother nor your brother areaware that we have 
ever met previously. It would seem singular, too, 
for them to discover it just now, and what I have to 
request is that you will allow them to remain 1 
ignorance of it.” 

He had been puzzled as to what was coming. Ho 
was still more puzzled now. He looked at her keenly 
to ascertain what had been her true motive for avoid- 
ing to mention him. Had she loved him—loved him 
so hopelessly and deeply that she could not trust her- 








ess was taking her customary nap, and John had gone 
to the village, she repaired to the drawing-room to | 
try the piano, which had been newly tuned, and to 


room & man was standing upon the hearth-rug, gazing 
into the fire. He turned suddenly, and she found her- 
self face to face with the object of her thoughts. 

“ Mr. Esterly!” 





He made a profound formal bow, and met her look 
of surprise with his brilliant, audacious smile. 

“You did not expect to find me here, Miss Lauris- 
| tou ?” he asked. 





self to speak of him? That was the most rational 
conclusion. If it was the right one, she must love 
him still, and the first thought which crossed his 


endeavour to equalise her spirits, Asshe entered the | mind was that it might be in his power to thwart and 


disappoint his older brother. John had been a thorn 
in his side from boyhood; he had been held over 
him as a contrast and example in their early years; 
| he had monopolised their father’s confidence, and 
| their mother’s affections in their maturity. Here 
| perhaps was a chance for revenge. He might sup- 
plant and rob him of his bride, and a fiendish kind 


| of satisfaction came into his heart. 










For an; 
that “the 
had been ; 
She contri 
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“Miss Lauriston,” he began, and their eyes looked 
straight and steadily into one another’s, “do not im- 
agine that I shall seek to pry into your motives; I 
only bow and obey. Have no uneasiness that I shall 
claim your recognition on the, grounds of our past re- 
lations. But I have one little exaction to make in 
return. As no one shall learn from me that we were 
formerly friends, so no one must learn it from you?” 

“Jt would be strange if I wished to make it known 
after thus humbling myself to secure concealment,” 
she replied. 

“ You promise me that, you will not?” 

“ Certainly,” was her answer. 

The sound of approaching footsteps was unmistak- 
able now. Sylvia walked hastily to the window, and 
in a moment the Misses Macrene were shown in. It 
occurred then suddenly to Sylvia that Mrs Esterly 
had sent outa few invitations for that evening, a dozen 
or so perhaps, fora quadrille party. The young ladies 
who had just arrived lived at a considerable distance, 
and had been asked to come early. Mrs. Esterly soon 
came in to welcome her guests, and was somewhat 
surprised to find her son, whom she had not looked 
for till by a late train. Sylvia took advantage of the 
little bustle occasioned by the meetings to slip away, 
and she did not return to the drawing-room until a 
servant had been sent to inquire the cause of her de- 
lay. The invited guests were all assembled when she 
came. Henry Esterly went to the piano with Julia 
Macrene. Sylvia was inveigled into a round game of 
cards with Helen Macrepe as manager, and John stood 

at the back of his mother’s chair, looking on. The 
round game lagged in interest, and the manager pro- 
posed another, with which she alone was familiar. 

“It is a perfectly infatuating game,” she declared, 
“but we need another hand. Why, thereis Mr.John 
Esterly doing nothing!” she cried, glancing about the 
room. “ Pray, Miss Lauriston, ask him to join us,” 

Sylvia felt no hesitation or embarrassment in rising 
and walking to where her lover stood, and preferring 
the request. 

“T am tired to-night, Sylvia,” he said, “ and do not 
feel like playing. Can you not excuse me?” 

She looked at him with surprise, for the answer was 
anlike him. 

“Ttis not to me you must make your excuses, 
John,” she answered; “it is to your mother’s guests.” 

“I cannot play,” he returned, closing his eyes 
quickly a moment ; “ I am not well, and I cannot play.” 

“What is the matter? You were well this morn- 
ing.” 

“This morning? Yes; but do go back to them. 
How strangely it must look to. see you standing here 
as if you were coaxing me.” 

She resented his words and tone. 

“T certainly shall not coax you to entertain your 
own guests,” she replied, turning away. 

She was annoyed at having to convey his refusal. 
Like every woman, she was hurt at having him dis- 
play his indifference towards her requests. There 
was a little delay among the group to which she be- 
longed, in the midst of which Julia Macrene left the 
— and Sylvia found Henry Esterly standing be- 
side her. 

“So he would not do as you asked him?” he said, 
in 8 low tone, with irony in his voice and a smile in 
his eyes. 

She reddened. 

“What are you talking of, Mr. Esterly ?” 

“Mr. Esterly,” he repeated. ‘Do not be so for- 
mal. We shall be near, and I hope dear to one another, 
some day.” 

“We need not anticipate, however. Iam not ac- 
customed to call gentlemen by their first names.” 

“You mean not those who are strangers to you ?” 
he asked, 

Miss Lauriston bit her lip. 

“Do you intend taking an advantage of my having 
asked a favour of you, Mr. Esterly ?” she said, with 
prompt dignity. 

“Sylvia,” he returned, with his bold eyes fixed ad- 
miringly upon her, “I intend to do nothing to make 
myself disagreeable to you.” 

“Then go away from me,” she returned, with more 
of her old coquettish manner than she had hitherto 
used towards him. 

He laughed, bowed, and obeyed her, going to 
Fs to his mother. Julia Macrene glided into his 

ce, 

. You are really quite enviable, Miss Lauriston,” 
she said, “to have both the rich Esterly and the 
handsome Esterly at your feet.” 

For an instant Sylvia thought she must have heard 
that “ the handsome Esterly,” as she termed Henry, 
had been in truth at her feet, and she was confused. 


“You draw invidious distinctions, Miss Macrene, 
between my two friends.” 

Miss Macrene shrugged her shoulders, and made 
no reply. 

It was a dreary sort of evening to Sylvia. It 
seemed as if everybody was pecking at her; as 
though they exulted in the way her lover had re- 
fused her request, and in his manifest inattention 
throughout the evening. She thought she must 
have offended him in her last reply to his refusal, 
and she watched him covertly, hoping to catch 
his eye and bring him to her. But she did not once 
succeed. Even when the party was breaking up, and 
when subsequently the family were separating for 
the night, he avoided hey, looking jaded and ill. 

She was late to breakfast the following morning, 
and found Henry waiting for herailone. His brother 
had been called to the village “m "business, and had 
taken a cup of coffee quite early. "Henry made no allu- 
sions. He chatted cheerfully in hisagreeable way, and 
whiled away the time. 

“T was at the stable when Jol Started ‘this morn- 
ing,” he said, “and was ‘surprivedto find you 










had not ridden Bess, ce you 
have been here. She is horse.” 

“ Your brother never Tiles for’ she an- 
swered. ‘“ We have driven @ roads 


were fit.” ’ oe 

“They are in good* 
tinued, “and I proposed to-Jdlin * enyou 
to ‘Maiden’s Ford’ this‘afternddn. 
be glad to have us go, for he expected ‘to “be “tty 
with his lawyer hunting up‘some titles.” 

Sylvia looked penetratingly at “ to bane 
terly,” but found nothing but polite 
face. She’was half ‘uneasy at John’s “eWdiness 
dispose of her,‘and@at ‘his unusual but 
was after all pleased ‘withthe idea of 
rather relieved that her lovér*was ‘so 








migh ‘beyond his desire. 
“If we go,” Henry continuéd, “We'must start di- 
rectly after luncheon, for it gréws cold ‘towards ‘eve- 
ning.” 
Sylvia demurred. “ We will decide byand-bye,” 
she said. haa " 
“ That means,” retorted her companion, “after you | home,” she ®aid, 


learn whether : lordand master is 
“ By no means,” she replied. “ Mr. Esterly 
probably ridicule me for asking his‘edvice upon #ath 
a subject, if Ishould see fit todoso. The matter of 
a ride is hardly important enough fora consultation.” 
mean thatyyou would 


“ You don’t 5 go without con- 
sulting him?” 

It was weakend f answer as she 
did, but she was much ‘too’ let Henry imagine 


that she had been won without being wooed ; that she 
was John Esterly’s patient plaything ; that she was too 
deeply impressed with her luck in getting him to ex- 
ercise any independence, and she said, ‘ Certainly,” 
with a compression of her lips. 

“ Decide, then, will you not ?” 

“ T suppose the filly is safe?” 

“ Undoubtedly, or John would have mentioned it.” 
“T have no objection to going.” 

“T shall give the orders, then.” 

“TI beg your pardon, but as it is your brother’s 
horse, I should rather the order came from him.” 
Henry bit his lip, and said: “Oh, very well.” 

But it was destined that the elder Esterly should 
give no orders concerning his stable that day. At din- 
ner time a brief note came to his mother, saying that 
he should be detained in the village with his lawyer, 
who was preparing for an important and annoying 
lawsuit. Sylvia thought there might have been some 
message for her, but there was none, and half in an- 
ger and half in weariness she yielded to Henry’s im- 
portunities, and at three o’clock found herself mounted 
upon Brown Bess, her head turned towards “ Maiden’s 
Ford.” She was dissatisfied before she started, more 
than dissatisfied now that she had done so, but the 
excitement of managing the horse, and the stimulant 
of the fresh air of the March afternoon blowing against 
her face, kept up her spirits. 

“] suppose there is a story and a romance con- 
nected with ‘Maiden’s Ford’?” she said, as they 
broke into a long, brisk canter. 

“ Yes—an uncanny one,” replied her companion. 
“Tell it me,” she said. 

“T dare not. They say it brings bad luck to the 
teller.” 

“ You do not mean that you care for these super- 
stitions ?” 

“Twill tell you this much,” he equivocated ; “ itis 
fatal to the love of the lovers who cross it in company, 





She contrived to answer: 


“It is a lovely ride anyway. I think John must 
be a little superstitious, or he would have brought me 
here.” 

“ Perhaps he may bring you yet.” 

“When we have ceased to be lovers ?—that will 
be some time to wait.” 

Henry Esterly flashed a dark, bad look into her 
brilliant face with its wind-blown roses. 

“Sylvia,” he said, “I dreamed last night that you 
and John were no longer lovers.” 

“What had happened ?” she asked, with a light 
laugh. 

“You had quarrelled,” he replied, briefly. 

“It would not be easy for John and me to quarrel,” 
she returned, rather thoughtfully. 

“ Have you found himso forbearing ?” 

“T don’t know about @iat, but I think we under- 
stand each other’s di ‘very well.” 

“You do?” He looked‘st hér tpiercingly as they 
rode side by side. “I thouglit Gwet night that you 
did not understand each @thereit@ll. I thought, Syl- 
via, that you were either very anllifferent to my bro- 
ther, or very dull in yoursperseption of his character, 
or you-would never have run#he risk you have.” 

““What do’you mean?” 

“Must I explain myself farther ? In the confidence 
YOu have ‘bestowed ‘upon “tietyou have sown the seeds 
of separation. J@lin is the ‘mbst sensitive and suspi- 
cious@famien. "He will noten@ure deceit.” 

“ ¥ide,” hie %Kplied, “I “suppose I have used de- 
ceit—te"term is none tooharsh, and youare making 
me feel;*What I should eave known I would feel, that 
the way of the is herd. I thought my 









”” | shall use*your 
, ‘tery. | Then to tell your brother everything to- 


deception would ‘be ‘harmless—that it would save pain 
‘instead of causing it. I might have knGwn better. 
There is nothingeafe but the truth.” 

“Youare learning to moralise, Miss Lauriston. I 
‘have acquired ‘(ie knack myself—when iit ‘was too 
“late,” sneered ke. 

His words stung Sylvia into defiance. 

“ Perhaps you will congratulate mo'thiat inamy case 
‘Wt is not too late?” she said, loftily. 

“T do not perceive that I ean,” he returawa, 

Ker colour was heightened, her eyes fiashed. She 
was both and indignant. 
“T will le you to perceive it as 800m as we get 
hastily. ‘I do not intend that you 
over me much longer, Mr. Es- 


He was as calm as she was excited. 

“T am sorry, Sylvia,” he replied, quite gently, “to 
have to remind you that the pledge to secrecy con- 
cerning our past was mutual. Neither of us was to 
tell.” 

With a sudden start she tightened her rein so that 
her horse stopped, and that of her companion imitated 
the example. She was pale enough, too. 

“What have I done?” she cried to herself, snd- 
denly realising that she had placed herself but too 
truly in Henry’s power. 

“T will tell you, Sylvia,” was his answer; “ you 
have done a very foolish thing,” and he contemplated 
the effect of his words with a sort of triumph. “ You 
have done what must alienate you and my brother for 
ever.” 

“Henry!” she cried, piteously, betrayed into ad- 
dressing him by his first name by her agitation, “‘ you 
would not——” 

“I would not voluntarily have done anything to 
cause trouble between you, but you, yourself, have 
thrust the opportunity upon me, and I need not re- 
mind you that the temptation to use it already ex- 
isted.” 

“What temptation,” she asked, “can be strong 
enough to make you so unfair?” 

“The temptation to win you for myself, Miss 
Lauriston,” he replied. 

“ Never!” she said, and shuddered. 

“Do not be so hasty,” he returned. ‘“ My pro- 
position is not so contemptible as your treatment 
would indicate. Sylvia, you and I are proper mates; 
we know the world, and are adapted to scorn it and 
influence it together. But—sentiment aside—think 
of your position in a practical way—you have lost 
John Esterly’s confidence, and with it his heart and 
hand. Mortifying, but none the less inevitable. Put 
a bold front upon it. Discard him before he discards 
you, and consolo yourself for the elder brother with 
the younger.” 

“Tf I could help myself, Mr. Esterly, I should not 
even listen to your ungentlemanly proposals,” she 
replied. 

“That is precisely the point,” was his answer; 
“you cannot help yourself. You are in my power, 
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but as we are not lovers, Sylvia, we may venture - 


Miss Lauriston, and sooner or later you will have to 
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[THE MAIDEN’S FORD. ] 


allow that fact its weight. If I didnotlove you, the | 
fact would be unimportant ; but I do love you, and I | 
am determined, by foul means or fair, to have you 
for my wife.” 

In spite of the fear she felt she looked him full in | 
the face at this, and said, steadily : 

“You have been drinking, Henry Esterly. When 
you are sober, you will regret and recall what has 
passed during this ride.” 

He did not return her look. He said: 

“ Here is the ford before us. I fancy we shall both 
be somewhat sobered by our passage across. I am 
going to fasten the horses together by this check 
line.” 

“No, I will not permit it.” 

“You will need all the help I can give you. Don’t 
you see what a current there is?” he exclaimed, an- 
grily. 

“Yes, I see. Are you going to take me in there ?” 

“It is safe enough if the horses don’t get frightened, 
and they will not be so apt to together.” 

His words sounded sensible enough, but Sylvia was 
firm. 

“T will take my chance alone, if we must cross 
here,” she said. 

“Of course we will cross,” he replied. “ We are! 
not lovers, so there can be no danger,” he added, | 
with a sneering langh. 

They were standing at the water’s edge. The 
stream was much swollen, and was rushing along 
with frightful rapidity. Both horses swerved, with 





eyes and nostrils dilated, and planted their fore feet 
in the bank as though in refusal to take the stream. 
Sylvia's filly, like all thoroughbred animals, showed 
pluck even with the appreciation of danger, while 
Heury’s beast, though the more metélesome, was more 
ubstinate in the emergency. 





| scarcely sensible of anything but her own imminent 


“ Let us turn back,” pleaded Sylvia. 

‘“* Nonsense; we should be ridiculed for ever.” 

“*T am afraid,” she added. 

He was spurring his horse, which reared and cur- 
vetted, and could not be urged into the water. 

“He will follow Bess, if you would only start her,” 
he said. 

“Oh, I dare not! It looks so frightful!” she an- 
swered, thoroughly alarmed at his rashness. 

He muttered something which the roar of the wa- 
ter drowned. At the same moment his horse swerved 
beside hers, and—whether by chance or intention 
she never knew—Bess received a sharp cut from 
his descending whip. She sprang forward. Sylvia 
had barely time to secure her seat and gather her 
habit skirt in her hand, when she found her horse 
breast-deep among the waves, and Henry’s only a 
head’s length behind. 

The roar and force of the waters was frightful, and 
in an instant they were both aware that they had mis- 
calculated the depth of the stream. The horses lost 
their footing, and were struggling for life towards 
the opposite bank. Sylvia drooped her rein, and 
flung her arms around her horse’s neck. She was 


danger, yet a dim knowledge came across her that 
Henry was not following her. She tried to holda 
little tighter ; the waters dashed in her face, and she 
knew nothing farther. 

Opening her eyes, she found herself lying on the 
ground, her head supported by a man’s shawl, and in 
an instant she recognised John Esterly bending over 
her, and by her side, with a finger on her pulse, a 
physician belonging to the village. 

It seemed that Dr. Phillips was returning from 
visiting some patient, when he discovered Miss Lau- 


ping, her hat gone, and withevery evidence of having 
fallen from her horse. Hie of course at once went to 
her assistance, and while endeavouring to bring her 
out of her swoon was joined by Mr. Esterly, who 
had been more alarmed than can easily be told, by the 
retarn to Riverside of the horses ridden by Sylvia and 
his brother, without either rider, and had at once 
started himself im one direction, and despatched » 
groom in another, to endeavour to discover the cause 
of the accident. But inthe meantime where was Henry 
Esterly? The horses had not come together ; pos- 
sibly he had reached the shore lower down, and would 
be found by the groom, who had taken another road. 
Dr. Phillips placed his chaise at Mr. Esterly’s dis- 
posal, taking himself the. horse the latter had ridden, 
and the party turned homeward. Sylvia, reclining 
upon the doctor’s carriage furs, lay quite silent, en- 
deavouring to regain her self-command, which ha¢ 
been so sorely shaken. 
“Sylvia,” said John, at’ length, “ is it because you 
are so weak and srffering that you do not speak?” 
“T am not suffering, except in mind, and my men- 
tal suffering would be relieved by speaking,” was her 
answer. 
“Why so silent, then ?” 
“Because silence is all that remains for me.” 
“What do you moan, Sylvia ?” 
“T mean that something has come between us, 
about which I must be silent for ever. I must bear 
to be separated from you, and to be scorned by yon, 
Mr. Esterly, and still to keep silent for ever.” 
‘You are excited,” he said, “by what you have 
through. You do not know what you are say- 
ing; do not talk any more at present.” 

“Tam not at all excited,” she réplied. “TI know 
perfectly well what I am talking about. Has there been 
nothing in my conduct within the past twenty-four 
hours to surprise you ?” 

“ Yes—lI have been surprised,” he returned, quietly. 

* And you will be still more soto know that all ex- 
planation is impossible—that the mystery of my con- 
duct must remain unexplained, and that our engage- 
ment must be broken off in consequence of it.” 

He looked at her keenly, and repeated : 

“*Our engagement must be broken off,’ is that what 
you said, Sylvia?” ' 


“ Yes,” she replied. ‘ For if you were willing to 


‘| marry me, when it is not in my powerto give you my 


entire confidence, I am too prod to allow yon to.” 

“T do not think you can withhold your confidence 
from me,” he answered. 

“Tam forced todoso. I have given a promise from 
which I cannot be released.” 

John Esterly leaned forward suddenly. 

“ Heaven bless you, Sylvia. I know now that in 
your heart you intend no deceit towards me. Your 
secret is mine. I was a witness to your yesterday's 
interview with my brother.” 

An ecstatic faintness came over Sylvia. She 
reached her arms towards her lover, her head sank 
upon his shoulder. 

“Oh, John, you may trust me for ever. I will 
never again put it out of my power to tell the truth,” 
she cried, with a wild, overmastering gratitude. 

He held her closely to him. He had never trusted 
her so fully as at that moment, and she, perhaps, ha? 
never loved him so well. 

It appeared that returning home the previous after- 
noon, he had in passing through the hall been at- 
tracted by the sound of Sylvia’s voice in the drawing- 
room, and approaching to join her there, had beer 
startled by her words—“ I am about to appeal on my 
own behalf to your generosity,” and, almost para- 
lysed with surprise, had listened to the rest of the 
conversation. His suspicion, astonishment, and mor- 
tification accounted for his constraint during the 
evening, for his absence from home the following 
day. The shock was too great; he could not endure 
to meet the woman whom he so passionately loved, 
and could no longer trust. 

And it is also certain that no subsequent explana- 
tion could have restored his shaken faith, but Sylvia's 
unconscious betrayal of her error, and the sadness 
with which she avowed that it must separate them, 
left no grounds for future mistrust, and no food for 
jealousy. As for Sylvia herself, the lesson was 4 
dear one, but perhaps worth what it had cost. 

The two reached home to find that Henry had 
been rescued half-drowned, and was being conveyed 
home. He confessed subsequently to Sylvia that, ® 
she supposed, he was considerably excited by liquot 
before starting upon the ride. There was still som? 
good in Henry Esterly’s nature, and he could s*y 
sincerely that he was thankful that fate had spar ed 
him the reproach of haying darkened the lives ° 





riston lying in the road, unconscious, her clothes drip- 





Sylvia and John. R. M. 
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EVELYN’S PLOT. 
—_—.@———____ 
CHAPTER I. 
She only said : ‘* My life is dreary ; 
ene sath: Lem ownety, on 
: “Tam » aw 
I would that I oy pat 
Here are sever’d lips, 

Parted with sugar breath ; so sweet a bar 

Should sunder such sweet friends. Here, in her hairs, 

The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 

A golden mesh to entrap the of men 

Faster than gnats in cobwebs. Merchant of Venice. 

THERE are few more dazzling and bewildering 
spectacles than Rotten Row on -a fair evening in the 
height of the London season. Other capitals may 
boast of more diversity of colour, of brighter and 
more picturesque costumes, and of livelier and 
less rigid laws of social propriety, but the favoured 
promenade of England’s aristocracy has a character 
quite its own. 

Never did Rotten Row look to greater advantage 
than on a certain brilliant evening in the latter part 
of May ; there was more than the general assemblage 
of fair women, and brave men, and the loungers on 
the “rail” confessed that on this particular evening 
the display of beauty and elegance was more than 
usually startling. 

“ Never saw more pretty girls than have come out 
this _year,” observed Clarence Fernly—a veteran 
admirer of the sex, and an habitué of stately man- 
sions, and of salons—of clubs and operas—of country 
seats—and of fashionable wateriug-places, for more 
years than he cared toconfess; “ but the display 
is really objectionable from the very embarras des 
richesses, 80 far a8 one’s eyes are concerned. Can't 
say I ever had that perplexity in my banker’s ac- 
count.’ 

His companion smiled. 

: “You are such a connoisseur in female charms, 
Fernly, that no wonder you are puzzled ; but, then, 
it is always so. Connoisseurs are most wretched 
creatures at all times. Always finding blemishes 
in music, painting, poetry, and beauty ; while I—poor 
unthinking, blundering admirer that I am—can enjoy 
everything, undisturbed by qualms of conscience or 
criticism. There now—can you find a fault in that 


: Tennyson. 


face or figure? To me, it is the very loveliest in | 


the park to-night, and I have more than once thouglit 
before that it was about the greatest perfection of 
womanly, orratherfeminine beauty ; for she is scarcely 
to be called ‘woman’ yet.” 

Clarence Fernly put up his glass with a grave, cri- 











[A NOTE FROM DANVERS. ] 


tical inspection of the subject of his friend Frank 
Temple’s eulogy. : 

It was ‘a young girl on horseback, who happened 
at the moment to be passing sufficiently near for a 
eee and yet unnoticed gaze to be fixed on her 

ace. 

And a very beautiful face it was; such as would 
fix, if it did not at once attract attention, even in that 
crowd of rival fair.ones. 

Features of sufficient regularity and delicacy to be 
called beautiful, and yet with sufficient piquancy 
and changefulness to. be more attractive than the 
classic statue-like perfection of contour can ever 
hope to. be. Eyes, that might be dark hazel, or 
dark gray, but were certainly large and bewitchingly 
bright and full, and a mouth that could express the 
most winning sweetness, the greatest decision, dr 
the most touching pensiveness of mood.. And it 
could smile gaily, and archly too, but those smiles 
were more rare than any other variation of the 
changing expression. 

, But the skin was perhaps the rarest charm of the 
ace. 

Creamy in tint, but without a soupgomiof the faded 
hue that such skins sometimes wear; and touched 
by the most delicate of vermilion, which deepened 
into a rich glow at the least excitement. 

It was a complexion at once so delicate and soft, 
and yet so varying, that it continually changed 
the aspect of the girl’s beauty, with an ever new 
charm. 

The figure to which this fair face belonged was 
symmetrical and graceful—perhaps somewhat too 
fragile for perfect beauty, but yet promising the full 
development of womanly roundness in the course 
of years. 

Evelyn Rivers was as yet but in her first spring- 
tide—eighteen years had not elapsed since her 
eyes opened on the light—not time enough for the 
richness of the flower to expand from the lovely 
bud. 

Clarence Fernly removed his glass with a sugges- 
tive: 

“ Ah, yes—very good.” 

“ But, who is she? and those young men who are 
along with herin the Ride?” asked Frank Temple, 
eagerly, as the young girl bowed her adieux to a 
gentleman, with whom her companions had been 
talking for some minutes. ‘“ By Jove, how well she 
rides!” he added, as the party cantered off. 

“Who is she? Why—the niece of old Dan- 
vers. You know him, surely ?” 

“ No more thanI do my great grandfather ; I plead 
as usual utterignorance. ‘lake pity on me, Clarence, 








and give me some crumbs of your superior know- 
ledge, to satisfy my lack of that most useful commo- 
dity.” 


“ Well, it’s not quite so wonderful as some of your 
unknowingness, Frank,” was the gracious reply ; 
“for Danvers’ is rather a peculiar story. Heisof an 
old family—very old—and stainless. But he was a 
younger son, and poor. So, instead of going into 
the Church for a starvation living, or to the Bar—to 
eat his own fingers off, as well as his head—he chose 
to go into some mysterious métier—understood, 
I suppose, in the city, but which is too fatiguing for 
my comprehension—something between a banker 
and merchant, and speculator—and managing to 
pick up a very comfortable sum among the threv 
callings; retired with sufficient to keep a towm 
house, and buy a country place; besides odd lux- 
uries such as maintaining a pretty niece, and hand- 
some nephew, and a far-away cousin, as his own 
children.” 

“Then that was her brother—I mean the one to 
whom she was talking while they remained opposite 
to us?” 

“Not a bit. That young man was her cousin, the 
son of old Mark; he must be over thirty, and the 
al a good deal younger. Her brother was on the 
other side, flirting with Lady Alice Farrrington- 
He knows a deuced deal better than to waste his 
time with a sister, I can tell you.” 

“ A scapegrace, I suppose ?” 

“Hem! well, a lad of spirit, or a ne’er-do-well, just 
as people take these, things. Any way, he is a hand- 
some young fellow, and beats the son of old Mark 
hollow.” 

“ And where is the uncle? Doesn’t he look after 
his pretty niece a little? I suppose she is an orphan 
from what you say ?” 

“Yes—I think worse, for old Mark is a perfect 
nonentity. A fitof paralysis knocked him over some 
time ago, and he is a regular imbecile, I fancy—just 
an automaton that plays propriety, and allows the 
fair Evelyn to remain in the house of an uncle, when 
she could not in that of a cousin.” 

“ And the son?” 

“Oliver manages the family affairs, which I be- 


| lieve are still rather those of a mercantile man than 


agentleman. The young cousinis to go into the 
army; at least he has been studying for it, but I 
snppose he finds the fair Evelyn’s bright eyes quite 
killing enough without any other artillery, for he 
doesn’t push for a commission.” 

Frank Temple was silent for a few moments, while 
Clarence Fernly turned tho everlasting eyeglass on 





some more nearly approaching beauty, who flung a 
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sunny smile at the “dear old chick,” on whom the 
préstige of many a débutante depended. 

When the greeting was over, the young man who 
had taken so much interest in Evelyn Rivers, re- 
turned to the subject. 

“ And why did you say that Miss Rivers was worse 
than an orphan ?” he asked. 

Clarence laughed. 

“Is it the legal instincts of an incipient Lord 
Chief Justice, or the sudden love, at first sight, of a 
devoted admirer, which makes you so curious about 
the genealogy of this budding beauty? Well, I'll 
gratify you this once, but I hate talking more than 
ten minutes about any one subject, animate or in- 
animate, and I really cannot promise to stand any 
more cross-examinations. Evelyn Rivers’ mother 
is worse than dead to her—and to the world. She 
was a celebrated beauty in her day, had no end of 
lovers, and of coursé chose the worst, and when forced 
to marry Mr. Rivers, then a rising diplomatist, I 
suppose she secured to herself the privilege of run- 
ning away on the first good opportunity. Voila 
tuut; and so good day. I can'ttrust myself with 
you any longer.” 

And the fashionable old bachelormoved off to join 
another of his quaintances, leaving Frank 
to muse over at his leisure ‘the beauty of the fair 
Evelyn, and the information thusgiven of her history 
and her relatives. 

Frank Temple did think long of that beautiful ex- 
pressive face, and the sad story of her early child- 
hood with an interest that was rere in the rising 
barrister. Little had he ever redke@ of ‘woman's 
charms, or love, or marriage, He was bent on 
making for himself a name aud @ fortune by his 
undoubted re ae and to @o this, he must 
not marry at or marry where imterest 
were the chief attractions of the bride—a 
tion far from his tastes. 

Thus he had reeched the age of 
perhaps even @ year or two more, wholly 
his profession, and but rarely mingling 
world, to which his birth end vising 
anight have been a — passport. 

And from this it perhaps arose that he had dis- 
played such lamentable ignorance as to the person 
and the history of the beautiful débutante. To this 
it might also be attributed that he returned that 
night to his chambers after his solitary club dinner, 
and found that the face of the young Evelyn mingled 
in the thoughts which ought to be devoted to the 
abstruse points in a brief that he was to argueon the 
morrow. 

Lawyers like fathers have flinty hearts, but, like 
fathers, they also dre susceptible of strange weak- 
nesses at times. 

3ut, as Clarence Fernly had parted with the 
young man, after the conversation that afterwards 
proved so memorable, neither he nor Frank Temple 
had noticed that a stranger had both listened to and 
displayed a singular interest in the brief dialogue. 

Yet it was the figure of one who would scarcely 
have been suspected either of eavesdropping or of 
idle curiosity. 

It was a man who could scarcely have passed 
middle-age; more than fifty winters had certainly 
not gone over his head ; and yet his hair was white, 
dazzlingly white as the fallen snow; and his brow 
was deeply lined with marks that care, not time, had 
printed there. 

His features were finely marked, and had once 
been decidedly handsome; and his figure had a 
dignified carriage and air, even now, when the 
vigour and the elasticity of youth had passed. 

No one could doubt that he had once been, if he 
were not now, the equal of that gay and aristocratic 
throng by whom he was surrounded; but he ex- 
changed no greetings with anyone ; and if a careless 
eye rested on the glossy white beard and moustache, 
and the glittering eyes, it soon turned away from 
the unknown stranger, who “ knew no one, and there- 
fore must be nobody.” 

But yet he had listened eagerly, painfully, to each 
word that had fallen from the well-informed Cla- 
rence; and when the conversation had ceased he 
walked slowly down the side of the “ Ride,” his eyes 
anxiously searching for the faces of those whom 
Fernly had so freely discussed, 

But they appeared to have disappeared at the other 
turn in the “ Row,” and the white-haired admirer 
of Evelyn was fain to give up his desire to catch 

nother glimpse of her features, as hopelessly as her 
younger champion of the Temple. 

Meanwhile, the three thus freely commented on 
had wended their way along the crowd in the “ Ride,” 
exchanging careless bows, and smiles, and brief greet- 
ings with those they knew, and the usual criticisms 
ou any stranger forms and faces by whom they were 
surrounded, whether on horseback, in carriages, or on 
the promenade, 





Oliver was gravely smiling at his fair cousin's | 
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| talk, and it might be, watching the looks of admira- 
tion that she excited. And Arthur, while evidently 
ready for the flirting “passage at arms” that any 
lively girl or youthful matron might offer for his 
amusement, was still equally watchful in his own 
fashion of Evelyn’s demeanour. 

At last the attention of all three was attracted by 
a very young and fair-haired girl, roy | past the 
age of childhood, who wae just leaving the park with 
aman that might be presumed to be her father, though 
little likeness existed between them. 

There was something unpleasing and furtive in 
his handsome, dark, subtle face, that inspired at once 
dislike and distrust, while the young girl’s face was 
fair and innocent im its ¢hild-like expression, albeit, 
somewhat wanting in the intellect and firmness that 
alone constitutes true beauty. 

Evelyn was about to exclaim: “What a pretty 
blonde!” when turning ‘to Oliver ‘for the utterance 
of this exclamation, to her astonishment, he was 
urging his horse to a brisk canter, ‘that would soon 
place him out of the reath of her woice and recog- 
nition. 

“What is it ?” shem#ked, turning ‘to Arthur in her 
perplexity, for Oliver was about the last man to give 
way to such sudden freaks of impulse. 

“Can’tsay. I suppose he @ither knows something 
of that little girl, or wishes to doo. Oliver is no 
more immaculate than other folks, with all his grave 
airs.” 

But Evelyn was unconvinced. 

“T don't believe it is that,” she said. “Something 
has taken him away of far more consequence. Let 
us wait for Arthur.” 

It ismow spast seven, and we 





“ 
exo to Sige puaueaiity eh <igha, tn order'to get to the 
opera forthe first act, audeven ‘you cannot make an 
opera toilette in less ‘half-an-hour. Oliver is no 
‘child, be can find this way home without us when he 


“But——” ahe ‘when Oliver appeared, at 


| ithe same qpeod at wid be hal eft them, and with with 
| -@ face flushed and excited. 


“Don't weit,” he said hurriedly, “ I'll be home 
to dinner, if I can, but if not, I'll join you at the 
opera. I’ve just seen a friend, but I'll be home as 
soonasIcan. Aw revoir.” 

And he galloped off at full speed. 

Evelyn looked after him anxiously. 

A strange trouble had settled on her featfres. 

“ Arthur, what is it? What has seized Oliver?” 

“ Really, Evelyn, I cannot tell,” said the young 
man, rather sharply. “I am not my cousin’s keeper, 
nor do I think it at all becoming to pry into my 
cousin’s movements.” 

Evelyn was silent for a moment. 

But the woundin her heart grew deeper and 
deeper, and she determined to risk even the imputa- 
tion implied in Arthur’s words. 

“T wish you would follow him, Arthur,” she said 
“T could go home quite well with Vermont. It is 
such a little way. I hardly know why, but I feel 
terribly nervous. I have fancied all day that some- 
thing is going to happen.” 

“Evelyn, you superstitious!—or is it only a 
nervous fancy, from over anxiety, perhaps, on Oliver's 
account ?” 

But there was a slight bitterness in the tone. 
Evelyn did not notice, nor even resent the taunt. 
Her mind was too pre-occupied for such trifling mat- 
ters to affect @er, and she was far more engrossed 
with her recent fears than with the ill-humour or the 
astonishment of her cousin. 

“ Perhaps it is superstitious ; I cannot account for 
the folly myself,” she said,a slight shiver coming 
over her as she spoke ; “ but I confess I am too op- 
pressed with the presentiment that has weighed on 
me all day to be able to shake it off. But there 
have been many things lately to occasion it. Will 
you not go, Arthur?” 

He did not smile, nor look sccrnful this time. The 
girl was too real in her overpowering alarm for him 
to risk any such tampering with it; and it was very 
unlike Evelyn to give way to foolish or weak terrors. 

He gently laid his hand on the small fingers that 
held the bridle for a moment, and, looking straight 
into her agitated face, he said, gently and gravely: 

“ Evelyn, dear, your own good sense will tell you 
f that Oliver would resent sternly any impertinent pry- 
ing into his movements from me, at anyrate. Of 
course he might bear it, when you were concerned, 
but a man will not tolerate such interference, least 
of all from a poor rélation There can be little chance 
of any danger in London, at nine o’clock on a May 
evening, to excuse such folly. And I am sure you 
must be overdone by the unusual gaiety lately, 
or you would never dream of such an absurdity.” 

Evelyn saw the justice of the reasoning, but her 
fears did not obey her judgment. 

“ Still Oliver has so few friends except those we 








know, Arthur. And—and—to speak plainly—and 


to let you see that I am not quite such an idiot as 
ou fancy, I will tell you what it is that I fear. I~ 
—sometimes think that Cecil has not been like him- 
self lately, and that Oliver knows more than he wil] 
tell me about him. Is it not so,dear Arthur? Pleagy 
speak the truth.” 

The Me nian had moved his bridle impatiently 
while the girl was speaking, as if annoyed at the per- 
sistence in a subject that he had no wish to meet. 

“ Nonsense, Evelyn. It is foolish for you, a young 
girl, to trouble yourself about men’s affairs. Cecil 
is perhaps a little more wild than Oliver or me, but 
then he has been placed differently. I have a sort of 
excitement which always exists in the military col- 
leges before a fellow really passes. Very unlike 
Oliver's arithmetical cares‘and calculations, or Cecil's 
mill-horse routine at ‘the Foreign Office. No, it is 
foolish to trouble yourselfabout what is never meant 
for a woman’s kno x 

And Arthur urged omhis horse faster than etiquette 
permitted, as Evelyn @4@ mot give the signal. But 
the girl was not to be @aunted go easily. 

“ Arthur, you know ‘better. You cannot suppose 
that I wish to know@my one detail that is not suit- 
able for me to hear. But Ilove Cedil too dearly not 
to be wretched at the idea that he is going wrong; 
and I have not seen ‘him mow for morethan a week, 
and when I asked@@liver about him a flush came 


over his face, and ke,evadled questions ; but h 
“And, betde It i 


could not deceive we fancied 
Oliver very s q late, as if 
he was oppressed ‘%y Some great and secret trouble. 


Arthur, don't be wexed, end don’t laughst me, for 


fears for him Xu 
“ Evelyn, dear 

yet you com 

Oliver has 


all these fancies, I will try and get at the truth to- 
morrow, and let you know as much as I can of these 
mysterious nothings that torment you so terribly. 
Come, we shall not be ready, unless Lizzie is 
lightning-like in her operations. It is quarter to 
eight, I hear it chiming. 

Arthur was guilty of a little harmless deception, 
for the hour was ing half-past seven as they 
arrived ia Belgrave Square, and lifting Evelyn from 
her horse, the two passed rapidly through the hall 
and up the staircase to their several rooms. 

“You will not be long, Evelyn. I will let you 
know if anything happens during your seclusion,” 
said Arthur, playfully, as his cousin went into the 
boudoir that joined her bed-room. “I daresay Oliver 
will be here before you are perfectly costumed.” 

And he passed to his own apartment; Evelyn 
closed her door, but she did not ring for her 


maid. 

The fear on her heart was too oppressive—its 
darkness was deeper and deeper. 

She tried to calm herself—to reason—to struggle 
against the vague apprehension that weighed on her 
mind ; but in vain. 

Then she tried to breathe # prayer. 

Yet for what should she pray? 

There was nothing real,—nothing tangible against 
which she could implore aid and comfort. 

Then the child-like dependence that is natural 
to woman’s heart, grew stronger and stronger in 
its impulses. 

She threw herself on her knees, and burying her 
face in the cushions of her sofa, she breathed out the 
broken ejaculations that find more favour with Him 
who knows the heart, than the most elaborate and 
formal prayers. 

Evelyn was comforted by the very outpouring of 
her feelings, the very petition for comfort seemed to 
come back in her own heart, and she rose from her 
knees with a ctrengthened and animated spirit. 

She felt a kind of impression that she should be 
heard about what she feared. She wiped the tears from 
her eyes, and rang the bell for the Lizzie alluded to 
by Arthur, albeit the idea of dressing for the gay 
scene to which they were bound, was far from cou- 
genial to her feelings. 

And the envy of many young and thoughtless 
girls, as they thought of the fair creature, who could 
go home after a ride in the brilliant Rotten Kow, 
only to be dressed in the most elegant toilette 
for a renewed pleasure at the yet more fascinating 
opera, would have been silenced, could they have 
looked in the heavy heart, or even in the pale, de- 
jected face of the beautiful Miss Rivers at that 
moment. 

Lizzie now appeared, 
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A pretty, bright-looking girl, with less pretension 
and affectation than most of her class; but with 
quite enough skill to set off the charms of her lovely 
mistress. 

“Lizzie, is Mr. Oliver returned?” 

“T think not, Miss Evelyn, but I cannot say for 
certain; only his bell had not rang when I came up- 
stairs, and Peter was waiting for it quite impatient. 
A very nice man is Peter, Miss Evelyn, and looks 
after his master as if he was a brother.” 

Evelyn smiled in spite of herself. Lizzie betrayed 
so innocently the interest that the faithful Peter had 
evidently excited in her unsophisticated heart. 

The toilette went on. 

Evelyn was always particularly simple in her 
tastes, so far as that simplicity was consistent with 
elegance, and the notions of her wealthy uncle. But 
on the evening in question, it was her humour to be 
especially so. 

She chose only the simplest evening dress in her 
wardrobe—a white crépe—with no ornaments save 
an exquisite set of coral, that had been her mother’s 
in former days ; and which she frequently wore when 
she hadarepugnance to any more elaborate or gay or- 
naments. They were somewhat peculiar in their ar- 
_ rangement, and set in the most light and exquisite 
gold filigree work, which appeared foreign in its ex- 
treme lightness and delicate workmanship. 

Evelyn had always prized that set far above the 
more costly jewels that her uncle had lavished on her 
in his days of health. 

But it certainly became well the girlish form, and 
creamy complexion of the wearer. 

The toilette completed, Evelyn dismissed Lizzie 
to ascertain whether her cousin had returned, and 
remained pacing her pretty boudoir, without. the least 
idea of the time, albeit she stopped at intervals be- 
fore the gold clock on her mantel-piece, to examine 
the hands, and then passed away without the least 
idea what they indicated. 

More than once she paused before the window, but 
only to perceive that the growing darkness of the 
hour was deepened by rain-clouds, which began to fall 
in large drops, and to indicate the approach of a 
storm, after the unusual heat of the day. 

Surely Oliver must have returned. 

The weather would drive him home, if nothing 
else could do so. He could not remain exposed to 
such a storm without even the protection of an 
umbrella. 

At last Lizzie returned. 

“T believe there is a message from Mr. Oliver, 
Miss Evelyn, for I see that Peter has gone up to Mr. 
Arthur with a note. I daresay he’s in the drawing- 
room by this time, miss,” 

And as the supposition was a very rational one, 
the young lady took her handkerchief and gloves 
from the maid, and bounded down stairs, wit hout 
even a glance at herself'in the large looking-glass. 

She entered the drawing-room, and was surprised 
and delighted to find that one of hér most cherished 
acquaintances—a young lady just lately married— 
had looked in on the way to a conversazione. 

Their first salutations were scarcely over, and the 
young ladies seated for a few minutes’ gossip, when 
they were interrupted by theentrance of Arthur with 
a note from Oliver Danvers, which Evelyn perused 
after her friend had departed. It ran thus: 

“Dean ARTHUR,—Can’t get home to dinner, I 
find, so don’t wait a moment. I shall certainly join 
you at the opera, as I said, unless something very 
urgent prevents. Tell Evelyn not to be angry; it 
is important business that detains me. Don’t be un- 
easy if I should not turn up. I am too uncertain for 
that, and too determined to finish all before I leave. 
—Yours, OLIVER.” 

Evelyn read the note over twice—thrice, and then 
returned it to Arthur. 

Aud even the bloom that the coral cast upon her 
creamy cheek could not hide the extreme paleness 
that came over her lovely face. 

“Why, Eva, you little perverse trembler; what 
can trouble you so?” 

“ Arthur!” 

“ Evelyn.” 

“Can you wonder at my being uneasy? Do you 
notsee that Oliver is in some strange and dreadful 
affair, that may have danger in it, and which we 
have no means of tracing. If he should not come 
— where could we search for him—what could 

re 0 ” 

“Evelyn, do have a little common sense. As if a 
man of past thirty could not go aboutthe most civilised 
city in all Europe, for a dozen hours, without being 
watched. Silly girl! Iam really astonished at you, 
Evelyn. If you were an old maid of seventy, instead 
of Seventeen, I could forgive you.” 
oy trthur will you tell me, what could be done if 
— not return? Where did that note come 
“His club; so he wasat large when he wrote it.’ 





And the young man tried to laugh, but Evelyn 
saw that he was not free from uneasiness. 

“ Will you send and see whether Cecil is at his 
rooms,” was Evelyn's next query. 

“ Certainly, if you will do it in a rational way. 
Send a ticket for the opera, and ask whether he will 
join us?” 

The girl drew the ormulu inkstand to her, and 
wrote a few hurried lines, but the gcld penholder 
shook, and her fingers certainly did not trace their 
usually graceful characters, 
wae she enclosed the ticket, and Arthur rang the 

ll. 

“Take this to Brook Street, directly—wait for an 
answer, and order dinner at once.” 

The orders were rapidiy given, and in about ten 
minutes the “Dinner is served,” sounded as pom- 
pously from the dignified butler’s lips, as if there 
was a room full of the fashionable guests who used 
to throng the wealthy Mark Danver's board. 

Arthur led his fair cousin down to their meal, in 
a hopeless attempt to make believe that all was as 
usual. 

They were virtually if not wholly alone, for the 
sole person besides at the dinnertable was the ci-divant 
governess of Miss Rivers, but who remained rather 
to play the part of a duenna, than for any other pur- 


pose. 

In truth, Mrs. Forbes was one of the starched 
automatons who are most accomplished governesses, 
but have no idea that any but stereotyped and proper 
arrangements can belong toany young lady’s thoughts 
and life. She might have been a Spanish duenna for 
all that she knew or cared of Evelyn's recent 
thoughts and feelings, albeit she had been her in- 
structress for the last seven years. 

It was remarkable how Mrs. Forbes could preserve 
her equanimity in the midst of the most exciting or 
the most agitating scenes ; and how her toilette, her 
employments, and even her appetite went on in the 
same unvarying routine. 

This albeit, Evelyn sent away plate after plate 
nearly untasted, and Arthur certainly drank more 
and eat less than was his wont, Mrs. Forbes went 
through the ceremony of dinner at the same formal 
rate, eating her usual quantity, and drinking her 
given three glasses of sherry at precisely the same 
pace, and with the same deliberation as if no varia- 
tion from the cheerful party had occnrred. 

At last the ceremony was over. 

“Shall I order the carriage, Evelyn ?” 

She looked deprecatiugly. 

“Ts the message come from Brook Street ?” 

Arthur went himself to inquire. 

He returned in a few minutes. 

“ Cecil is not at home. He has not been there for 
two or three days, but is expected every hour. No 
doubt he has taken some trip in the country. Evelyn; 
come—we are doing no good here. If Oliver does 
not join us in an hour or two, we can but return home. 
He wishes us to be there, Evelyn. There may be some 
especial reason for it.” 

She felt that it was best. 

And if Oliver expected to join them there, it would 
avoid delay in meeting him. 

The last touch was put to the toilette. 

Mrs. Forbes donned her usual large opera cloak, in 
which she appeared nightly, on every occasion when 
it could envelop her tall figure, and followed her 
young charge into the carriage, when Arthur jumped 
in, after a hasty order; and in a brief space they 
were at the gay opera house in the Haymarket. 

lt is strange to observe what is the effect of such a 
place and gaiety in such a mood as Evelyn’s. It 
either banishes, or rather crushes down for the time, 
the weight on the heart, or else it gives a sort of 
phantasmagorial effect to the whole scene, and occa- 
sions a kind of wonderment how others can seem so 
light, careless and gay, when the sufferer’s poor 
heart is so tortured and the brain so anxious ; but in 
Evelyn’s case it was, perhaps, a mingling of the two. 

The excitement of the dazzling variety of the 

scene did, perhaps, contribute to make the appre- 
hensions she had entertained appear more vague and 
unreasonable. But yet, the inward certainty that 
some mystery was at work, and that Oliver would 
not have acted so strangely without good cause, 
weighed on every attempt to rally her usual buoy- 
ancy. 
So she kept glancing keenly, in every interval of 
the music, to see whether Oliver was there; and each 
turn of the handle of a neighbouring box, or the 
entry of a fresh figure in the pit or stalls set her 
heart beating—only to be disappointed. 

The evening went on, and the opera was concluded 
—and still no Oliver. 

But strangely enough, in the stalls nearly opposite 
to Evelyn’s box, was a figure, very different to the 
young and middle-aged aristocrats by which he was 
surrounded. 

It was the white-haired stranger of the park. 





Grisi surpassed herself on that evening, Mario 
was bewitching in his fascinating réle of lover, and 
the contraltos and the baritones were worthy of their 
celebrated chef, but Evelyn’s eyes were wandering 
incessantly towards the door of the box, and the 
stranger’s attention was riveted on that fair girl 
and her graceful parure. 

He might have béen a lover—from the wrapt and 
abstracted gaze he bent on the beautiful Evelyn’s 
person, he might have been a connoisseur in jewel- 
lery, from the earnest look he bent on the rare and 
unique set of coral gems, and yet he was too old for 
the one character, and far too aristocratic and high- 
bred looking for the other. 

Had it been worth while to waste thought and 
speculation on an aged stranger, the habitucs of the 
stalls and the pit might have wondered who the 
white-haired man could be, and what was the attrac- 
tions that drew his gaze to the opposite box, but 
as it was, few observed him, and fewer still be- 
stowed a second thought on him and his peculiari- 
ties. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Prince of Wales now receives from tee Duchy 
of Cornwall 53,000/. a year. 

GARIBALDI, it is expected, will visit England this 
year. 


Mr. Merk, of York, has received an official notifi- 
cation of Her Majesty’s intention to confer upon him 
the honour of knighthood. 

ApmrraL Sir Henry Prescort, K.C.B., one of 
the few men who were present at the battle of T'ra- 
falgar, was the other day knocked down by a cab 
while crossing the road near Charing-cross. We 
are happy to state that the gallant Admiral, has not 
sustained any serious injury. 

A SworprisH was caught afew days back by 
some Eastbourne fisherman in Seaford Bay. The 
monster was a very fine specimen of this formidable 
fish, measuring in extreme length 8ft. 6in., and in 
girth nearly 4ft. ‘The sword was 26in. long, and the 
width of the tail was 33in. 

Last year, it is reported, a Polish gentleman cap- 
tured a swan upon his estates; he had a tin collar 
with suitable inscription put round the neck of the 
bird, which was then given its liberty. This year 
the bird returned with a superb collar in gold, upon 
which was engraved the following words:—“ India 
cum donis remittit ciconiam colonis,” which proves 
that the swan wintered in India with a nabob and 
scholar. 


Some time since we noticed the arrival of a large 
quantity of tortoises in Liverpool, consigned to Mr. 
Cross. In consequence of the great demand for 
these animals, orders were sent out for other large 
consignments; and the first of two vessels has 
arrived in the Mersey with the greater portion of 
her cargo consisting of tortoises. It is a strange 
fact that by far the greater portion of these animals 
are purchased by the fair sex, with whom they ap- 
pear to be great pets. 


Wuere cheap railway travelling will end no son 
of a prophet can tell, but by a recent act of Parlia- 
ment placards are exhibited at every railway station, 
specifying the charges from the particular station to 
every other direct station with which it communi- 
cates. At the Abbey Hill Station, on the North 
British Railway, a halfpenny is published as the fare 
to Leith Walk. Would it not be better for all parties 
to average by aggregating short distance stations at 
the uniform postage rate of a penny over all ? 


GENERAL WRANGEL, who has been for some time 
in Wildbad, has had great amusement at the rumour 
of his death which the German newspapers some- 
time ago spread over the country. The general is 
quite a character, and treats the ladies in Wildbad 
with the same old-fashioned court gallantry which 
he practices in Berlin, where he bows to every ap- 
parently respectable lady whom he meets in the 
street. Some years ago the Austrian General Hess 
was visiting Berlin, and brought with him his young 
and beautiful wife whom he had just: married. Old 
General Wrangel met them at the soirée, and soon 
entered into conversation with the lady, whom he 
highly amused by his dry humour. Wrangel re- 
marked that General Hess was looking over at them, 
and imagined that his Austrian colleague was some- 
what jealous. He went up to him, took him by the 
hand, conducted him to Frau von Wrangel, an ex- 
-cllent. and cultivated, but very old lady, aud bow- 
ing, seid to the general: “General, revenge your- 
self!” 

MemoriaL Peat or Betis FOR AvsTRALIA.—A 
peal of eight bells to commemorate the visit of His 
Royal Highness, the Duke of Edinburgh to Balla- 
rat, Australia, in the key of E flat, the tenor weigh- 





ing 23 cwt., has just been cast by Messrs. Mears and 
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Stainbank, of Whitechapel, agreeably with an order | advanced by pushing the latter forward with all its 


received from the “Alfred Memorial Belle Fund 
Committee,” to be placed in a new tower at Ballarat, 
“to perpetuate the joy of its inhabitants at the fail- 
ure of the murderous attempt on the life of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, while on his 
memorable visit to these shores.” The tenor bell 
bears the following inscription: “In majorem Dei 
Optimi Maximi gloriam. Qui Principem Honoratis- 
simum Alfredum Edinburgae Ducem, Reginae Nos- 
trae Victoriae filium, sicarii manu graviter vulnera- 
tum ex morte eripuit, Cives Ballaratenses gratis- 
sima tantem rem memoria prosecuti has campanas 
fundi jusserunt. Anno Salutis Nostrae 1868.” Mr. 
‘Thomas Walesby, of Golden-square, says most of 
the principal inhabitants of Ballarat have subscribed 
to the fund for defraying the expense of this well- 
timed and praiseworthy undertaking. 








SCIENCE. 


Watenrrroor Parer.—A patent has been obtained 
in America for the manufacture of waterproof papor. 
It will be no uncommon thing, by-and-bye, to carry 
a quart of milk home in a paper bag! 

A New process for preserving wood by means of 
borax is announced. The wood, it is said, can be 
made impermeable to water by dissolving some shel- 
lac in the solution of borax. 


Trout in the Wye are becoming scarcer every 
year, owing to the great increase of pike. A very 
short time since Mr. W. Stephens, of Hereford, who 
has a fishery, caught 200 pike; and in the mouth of 
one he found seventy-seven fry an inch long. 

THE use of wood in the manufacture of paper has 
greatly increased in Germany in the last few years. 
A new mill of the kind has lately been erected at 
Petersdorff, in Silesia, a province where a great deal 
of this sort of paper is made. 

A “very” OLD INvENTION.—A road of rails was 
laid down and used in the old temple of Eleusis. A 
certain heathen priest, name unknown, was there- 
fore more than two thousand years in advance of the 
modern inventors of railroads. 


HEAT BY COMPRESSION.—Everyone knows that, if 
a certain volume of air be compressed, the tempera- 
ture is raised in certain proportions. Acting on this 
fact, Mr. Bessemer has devised a plan for increasing 
immensely the heat of furnaces by condensing the 
gases. 

INVERTED SyPHON.—An iron pipe 11 in in diam- 
ter, and 8,000 ft. (a@ mile and two-thirds) long, has 
been laid in Tuolumne county, California. It runs 
down @ mountain, under a creek, and up the ascent 
on the opposite side, under a perpendicular pressure 
at the lowest point of 684 ft. 

VERY extensive preparations are being made by 
the Dock Company at Hull, and by the corporation 
to insure for their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales a right royal welcome on the oc- 
casion of their visit to name and open the new dock 
at Hull. 


We understand the borings for rock sali near 
Wylen, Switzerland, have given very favourable re- 
sults. Near the Rhine a bed of 80ft. in thickness 
has been found at a depth of 420ft. below the surface, 
and another d0ft. thick not far off. The sult is hard, 
pure, and of excellent quality. 


MuscuLaR Power OF INsEcTs.—A man of 
thirty, weighing on an average a hundred and thirty 
pounds, can drag, according to Regnier, only a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. ‘The proportion of the 
weight drawn to the weight of his body is no more 
than as twelve to thirteen. A draught horse can 
exert, only for a few instants, an effort equal to 
about two-thirds of his own proper weight. The 
man, therefore, is stronger than the horse. But, ac- 
cording to Plateau, the smaller insect drags without 
difficulty five, six, ten, twenty times its own weight. 
The cockchafer draws fourteen times its own 
weight, and more. Other coleoptera are able to put 
themselves into equilibrium with a force of traction, 
reaching as high as forty-two times their own 
weight. Insects, therefore, when compared with 
the vertebrata, which we employ as beasts of 
draught, have enormous muscular power. If a 
horse had the same relative strength as a donacia, 
the traction it could exercise would be equivalent to 
some sixty thousand pounds. M. Plateau has also 
adduced evidence of the fact that in the same group 
o! insects, if you compare two insects, notably differ- 
ing in weight, the smaller and lighter will manifest 
the greater strength. Te ascertain its pushing 
power, M. Plateau introduced the insect into a card- 
paper tube whose inner surface was slightly rough- 
ened. ‘The creature perceiving the light at the end 
through a transparent plate which barred its passage, 








| 


might and main, especially if excited a little. The 
plate pushed forward acted on a lever connected 
with an apparatus for measuring the effort made. 
In this case also itturned out that the comparative 
power of pushing, like that of traction, is greater in 
proportion as the size and weight of the insect are 
small. Experiments to determine the weight which 
a flying insect can carry were performed by means 
of a thread with a ball of putty at the end, whose 
mass could be augmented or reduced at will. The 
result is that, during flight, an insect cannot carry a 
weight sensibly greater than that of its own body. 
Consequently, man, less heavy than the horse, has a 
greater relative muscular power. The dog, less 
heavy than man, drags a comparatively heavier bur- 
den. Insects, as their weight grows less and less, 
are able to drag more and more. It would appear, 
therefore, that the muscular force of living creatures 
is in inverse proportion to their mass. 

New Lire Preservine Jacket.—An interestinS 
exhibition and trial was recently made in the Wear 
at Sunderland, with Damatt’s “I’m afloat life pre- 
serving jacket.” The trial was very satisfactory. 
There can be no doubt that this jacket will be an in- 
valuable boon to the seafaring community. In case 
of danger it can be readily donned, and will enable 
anyone to sustain himself above water uo matter how 
tempestuous the sea may be. 

Tue Portland Argus says a new paper boat of the 
Waters’ patent, has just been brought there. The 
boat is 31}ft. long, 12in. wide, and weighs about 
22lb. The lightest wooden boat of similar dimen- 
sions would weigh 41lb. The paper boat is believed 
to be more than four times stronger than one of wood. 
All of it save where the sculler sits is gas-tight, so 
that in the event of a race sufficient gas may be 
taken into it to reduce its weight to 8lb. 

AccorDING to Buttger, the metal antimony may 
replace graphite in galvanic batteries. He finds the 
following arrangement preferable, as regards force 
and durability, to either Daniells’, Minotto’s, or 
Leblanche’s batteries :—A cylinder of amalgamated 
zinc is placed in a concentrated solution of equal 
parts of common salt and sulphate of magnesia ; the 
antimony is placed in a porous cell filled with dilute 
sulphuric acid. 

WELL-SINKING IN ALGERIA.—A curious circum- 
stance is announced from Algeria. A well, lately 
sunk at Ain Sala to the depth of forty-four métres, 
threw up not only a large body of water, but, to the 
surprise of the engineers, an innumerable quantity 
of small fish. These are described as being @& an 
average half-an-inch long, and resembling whitebait 
both in appearance and taste. From the fact of the 


sand extracted from these wells being identical with | 


that which forms the bed of the Nile, it is concluded 


that an underground communication must exist be- | 


tween them and that river. 

A MarvetLtovus Discovery.—The prizes that 
were offered by Mr. Barkas to pit lads, to induce them 
to search for fossil remains, have been attended with 
the most unexpected results. Not only have the 
lads picked up from the refuse shale heaps large 
numbers of fish remains, and some remains of large 
reptiles, but what is really extraordinary, and will 
astonish paleontologists, one of the lads has found 
the lower jaw of a true mammal. The effect of this 
discovery will be to reduce the comparative ages of 
all hitherto known mammalia, and carry backwards 
the mammalian life of the world for millions of years. 

CHANGES WrovGutT DurinG REsPIRATION.—The 
immense volume of air which we inspire is on pur- 
pose to give life to the liquid essence of our food— 
life to the dead blood. Until acted upon by the at- 
mosphere, the fluid which is traversing the lungs is 
to all intents and purposes, dead ; and, consequently, 
totally incapable of repairing worn structures, of 
carrying-on functions, or of maintaining any vitality 
in the system—nay, it even contains in its elements 
a considerable quantity of pernicious poison, brought 
to the lungs to be given out in the act of breathing, 
lest it should kill the human fabric. The poison al- 
luded to is carbonic acid. To breathe in an atmos- 
phere of carbonic acid is death, as rapid as it is cer- 
tain. The pure air inspired by the lungs contains 
seventy-nine parts of nitrogen to twenty-one of oxy- 
gen; but the air expired is found, on being analysed, 
to have lost about five out of the twenty-one parts of 
oxygen, or about a fourth of its oxygen—its place 
being supplied by an equal volume of carbonic acid. 
The other constituent, nitrogen, is scarcely altered. 
It should, then, be noted that with every effort of the 


lungs, a large proportion of the oxygen inhaled is | 
It is this element of the at- | 


taken up by the system. 
mosphere which kindles the fire of being. It is this 
which is momentarily busy within the breasts of us 
all, working out the great human miracle. The in- 
stant the dark, rauk, poisonous fluid which is circu- 
lating in the lungs receives within itself this vitai 


air, swift as a flash it leaps instinct with life, as jf 
touched by the spirit of the great Creator. Such is 
Nature’s law. So wonderful are all the laws ordained 
to govern being. And well were it for man’s happi- 
ness could he but be made to feel that when he breaks 
a law of Nature, he breaks a law of God. 

Biastine Rocks UnpeR THE S8a.—The granite 
rocks which have so long impeded the navigation of 
the arm of the sea between New York and Long 
Island, are now being blasted. Apparatus is erecte:! 
for working a drill under water by steam. The drill 
bar at its cutting end is 1} in. in diameter, and has 
nineteen diamonds imbedded in its face. When in 
motion it makes from 300 to 500 rotations a minute, 
and in that time, such is the cutting power of the 
diamonds, that the hole is sunk 14 in. A number of 
holes, consequently, can be drilled in a day. A diver 
then descends and charges them-with nitro-glyce- 
rine which is exploded in the usual way. 


ImprovepD Caps.—The Council of the Society of 
Arts have offered the following medals for improved 
hackney carriages specially suited to the metropolis : 
—The Society’s Gold Medal for the best and most 
convenient open hackney carriage for two persons: 
the Society's Silver Medal for the second best ditto; 
the Society’s Gold Medal for the best and most con- 
venient closed hackney carriage for two persons; 
the Society's Silver Medal for the second best ditto; 
the Society’s Gold Medal for the best and most con- 
venient closed hackney carriage for four persons; 
the Society’s Silver Medal for the second best ditto. 
Lightness of construction, combined with adequate 
strength and durability, willbe especially considered 
in making the awards. 

Messrs. SPIERS AND Ponp’s Restaurant at the 
Wimbledon Camp covers a of 1} acres, and 
contains over 9,000ft. super of framed and glazed 
work in the facade, over 400 squares of flooring, be- 
sides roofing and all the internal fittings; a bar 
200ft. long, offices, stores, cellars, kitchen, cooking 
apparatus, and all internal fittings. The whole 
building is put together in sections of 5ft., and wit! 
bolts and nuts, making the whole portable. This 
building, together with the whole of the temporary 
erections in troop stables, forage and commissariat 
stores, entrance buildings, post and police offices, 
canteens, and about four miles of fencing 6ft. high, 
were carried out by Messrs. W. Bracher and son iv 
three weeks and two days. 

Discovery OF NATURAL Gas.—Some workmen, 
while boring for water at Middleton Hall, Uphall, 
the other day, observed that gas escaped from the 
bore. They applied a light, and instantly the gas 
blazed up into a beautiful white flame, and continued 





to burn with increased force for some time, when it 
was extinguished by the workmen in order to resume 
boring. After the men had finished their “shift,” 
the gas had considerably increased in volume. It 
was again ignited, and a pail of cold water suspended 
over it, which was boiled in thirty minutes. The 
strata from which the gas evolves are wel) known 
to mineralogists as the marl which overlie the rich 
bituminous shales of this district. Judging from 
the extent of the source of supply and the richness 
of the gas, it might be profitably employed for oil- 
making, heating, and illuminating purposes. 
UTILisinc WasTE STEAM FROM CYLINDERS.—Tlie 
invention of Mr. Robert Meldrum of Pittormie, 
Scotland, for the utilisation of the waste steam whicli 
has done its work in the cylinder without condensiug 
it with cold water, consists of a chamber or chambers 
(which latter are connected with each other by pro- 
per openings), in which fans are mounted, and from 
which, as well as the boiler cylinder and parts in 
connection therewith, common air has been extracted, 
either through displacement or by an air-pump- 
The steam when allowed to bear on these fans, owing 
to their position, will drive them round at a very 
great speed, but in accordance with the power of the 
steam, and their being a sufficiency of the above, the 
steam will in its progress lose its power until it las 
none ; or, in other words, be received into a vacuum. 
These chambers by their proper ducts will receive 
the condensed steam, from which, or other suitable 
place, it may be pumped back into the boiler, thus 
forming a continuous revolution of the motive power. 
The fans hereinbefore described should be made to 
fit closely at the top and sides of the chambers. 
The openings communicating between one chamber 
and another he prefers to make as one large orifice 
at the top for the steam, and a smaller one at tle 
bottom, for any water formed to pass through, and in 
the first chamber this bottom orifice should be very 
small, in order that as little steam as possible may 
pass through it. In succeeding chambers the holes 
may increase in size according to the size requisil» 
| for removing the water formed. There may be sels 
| of chambers ranged in order side by side, or other 
wise, which may be conuected by tubing, according 
| to requirement for condensation. 
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Oh, THE BANKEKER'S SECRET. 
nn 
CHAPTER LXIII. 

How much good those words did Clarence’s ach- 
ing heart! How like balm upon his wounded spirit 
fell that gentle voice, so full of kindness. With a 
brightened look, he said: 

“I came here, Milly, hoping to raise my spirits by 
the sight of your cheerful face. My hopes have been 
realised; your love is a blessing, dearest, which I 
hope I appreciate.” 

She smiled ; she knew his words were not flattery, 
but came from the heart. In a moment she rejoined : 

“ Ah, Clarence, if I could only do as much for you 
4s you have done for me.” 

“Milly, you do more; your love is worth more 
than anything else to me ; it comforts me in my sad- 
ness, and makes my happy moments doubly joyous.” 

“Oh, Clarence, if one look, word, or action of mine 

can have such an effect upon you, Iam indeed happy. 
How strange it seems, to think that you could ever 
care for me,” she responded, in her artless, unaffected 
way. 
“Why strange, darling ? Goodness is not confined 
exclusively to the rich, and the domestic realm is 
uot rendered more happy by the dull and tantalising 
method which circumstances take to teach life les- 
sous.” 

“I think you are right ; yet it is not at all pleasant 
to be poor.” 

“Not at all; but very inconvenient, and very often 
the foundation of misery and crime. Still, those who 
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pass through it seem to shine with a brighter lustre 
when surrounded by different circumstances. ‘T'o | 
use an old expression—'"Iis the rubbing that 
brightens the shilling.’ ” | 

Milly did not reply at once. 

Clarence’s theory was very good ; but if heshould | 
ever have to pass through a siege of poverty his | 
‘pinions might undergo a radical change, and he | 
night possibly be willing to forego the pleasure of | 
that kind of rubbing, and sacrifice the extra lustre, 
‘0 be wasted at some future day, for the more sub- 
stantial and needy, dull shilling of the present. 

After an hour more, spent in a very happy man- 
ner, he reluctantly arose to depart. 

‘Clary,” she said, winding her arms about his 
heck, “ you will not grieve any more than you can 
possibly help.” 

“Darling, for your sake I will try and do as you 





request. Iam happy-to know that you have a com- 
fortable home ; indeed your looks testify to your con- 
tentment.” ; 

And he glan¢ed with pleasure and admiration at 
the cheeks which were now full and tinted with a 
slight touch of nature’s charming red. 

Her form, too, was straight, undulating, well de- 
veloped, and graceful. 
months of mental rest and a supply of physical re- 
quirements had produced ; ’twas marvellous. 

He held her hand a moment, pressed a kiss upon 
her lips and was gone. . 

Entering his carriage, he rested upon the cushions, 
with hope once more raised in his heart. The effect 
of the soothing, gentle influence of love which was 
exercised over him by his cherished Milly, served in a 
measure to ameliorate the bitterness of his sorrow. 
When he arrived home, he found Florence alone in 
the sitting-room. She looked up, and smiled with 
the hope that it would tend to brighten his mind a 
little. 

“ Ah, dear Floss,” he said, advancing, and taking 
her hand, “I know the meaning of that smile. You 
seek to cheer me. How kind youare! You bear 
your grief with more fortitude than I do.” 

“If it were not for Charles, brother, my feelings 
would control me, but his firm gentleness and as- 
suriug hope keeps me from despair.” 

“He is a noble fellow,” mused Clarence. “My 
distrust of him has caused me great pain. I can 
hardly forgive myself. But how did he escape with 
his life?” 

“He has not told me yet. He says: ‘ Wait until 
we are happier, then you shall know all.’” 

“But he did corroborate your dream, as far as the 
water was concerned ?” 

“ Yes, and that is all. 
not how, as long as it is so. 
more cheerful.” 

“Yes, my sister ; I, too, have been struggling with 


He is safe—alive! I care 
But, Clarence, you look 


| my feelings, battling with the anguish that op- | 


presses us all. And I have someone to accompany | 
me, yes—two.” | 

* lo whom do you refer, with such a significant 
look ?” 

“To you, dear Floss, for one,” he said, kissing the | 
pale cheek ; “for your matchless patience and hope 
has contributed greatly towards abating the poig- 
nancy of my grief.” 

“1 am glad if my poor example has benefitted you | 
any, but we mustall hope. Oh, what a terrible, 
dreary, dark, aimless place this world would be 
without hope. But you spoke of another whose in- 


fluence exerted a felicitous effect upon you?” 


What a change a few short | 





“Yes, sister mine, and you doubuess will be sur- 
prised when I tell you. Inthe first place, if ever 
breed portentous cloud is dispelled, I am to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Married! Oh, Clarence!” 

The tone was full of sad surprise. At another 
time she would have welcomed the intelligence with 
pleasure, now it seemed only mockery. 

“Yes, are you not glad ?” 

“T can say nothing now. There is no pleasure in 
anything ; life itself is merely a balancing between 
sadness and despair. But the lady ?” 

“Ts one who loves me, kuows my faults, and will 
make me happy, and who loves my sister as a sis- 
ter!” 

“T know not who it is; tell me.” 

“Milly Prescott.” 

“ You have chosen wisely, Clarence. I think your 
opinions must have undergone a radical change 
since our first visit.” 

“They have. I * 

He was interrupted by the hurried entrance of the 
young doctor, whose features wore a troubled ex- 
pression. 

“Oh, Charles!” exclaimed Florence, “is mother 
worse—tell me ?” 

“Do not be agitated, darling. Here, Clarence, 
take this prescription and have it made up. I would 
have sent a servant, but knew that you would be 
more expeditious. Come, Floss, you had better go 
up, and try to soothe your mother.” 

With « dread fear, Clarence speedily left the 
house. 

Charles and Florence went upstairs, where Mrs. 
Ormsby lay in wild delirium. 

Florence pressed kiss after kiss upon the throb- 
bing brow, murmuring : 

“Oh, mamma—poor mamma, how you suffer Oh, 
Charles, will she live?” 

“ Heaven knows, I hope so, Floss, but we cannot 
tell. I shall do all that man can do.” 

There stood Florence pale and trembling, watch- 
ing by her mother’s bedside, and listening with acute 
pain to the heart-piercing wails that arose from the 
troubled soul. 

“Oh, heaven, what agony! My father in prison, 
and my mother in raging delirium, at the point of 
déath.” Thus the thoughts formed into words, and 
burst forth from her over-charged heart. 

Truly it seemed that all hope was gone ; that acute 
sorrow, death, aud utter annihilation was their only 
portion. 

Rowe maintained that forced calmness—an out- 
ward covering for the perturbed spirit within—thai 
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had marked his course ; his self-possesston was won- 
derful. He gazed upon Florence, and felt that for 
her sake he must preserve his equanimity, for one 
sign of faltering from him, and her support was gone. 
With this thought uppermost in his mind, he strained 
every nerve to restore her mother, brought forth all 
his volition to sustain his own sinking spirit, and ex- 
tended all his counsel and love to comfort poor weep- 
ing, though still heroic, Florence. 

A day of awful terror was that to the inmates of 
the Ormsby mansion. With.them only too keen 
and afflicting was the knowledge of the condition in 
which their mother lay—their dear, beloved mother, 
almost at the point of death; while alone, confined 
by iron and stone, the father languished, and naught 
knew of his angel wife’s state, or his children’s 
troubled grief. 

Dark, dark—would the clouds ever rise? Gloom, 
gloom, will thy mantle e’er be raised? Sorrow, sor- 
row, can thy appetite e’er be quenched? Misery, 
misery, how long shall be thy reign? Grief, grief, 
shall thy sting be e’er withdrawn? Agony, agony, 
wilt thou endure for ever. 

Yea, yea—the answer seemed to come, and hope 
seemed vanquished, while out from the overloaded 
hearts and tortured spirits, burst the words, “O, God, 
wilt thou have mercy ?” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


Oncg more, and for the last time, I must call the 
reader’s attention to the subterranean cavern, its 
adjacent apartments and personages. 

In the little, low, damp, foul house, (which the 
reader will remember was situated above the extreme 
end of the cavern, and directly above the “ boiler,” 
through which the cavern was accessible) leaning 
against the bar, stood a medium-height, lithe man of 
tine form, which would give the impression that his 
feature were delicate, and in keeping with his general 
appearance. But, no, his face was brown and rough, 
and nearly concealed by a heavy, coarse beard. 

’Twas nearly dusk. The man appeared restless, 
and every few moments he gazed anxiously out of 
the door, and then turned away in a dissatisfied 
manner, while under the huge moustache the lips 
could be seen to move, as though he were biting them 
with vexation. 

Anon he walked the floor, while he struck his 
gloved hands impatiently together. The bar tender 
looked at him rather inquiringly, but said nothing. 
He knew that the other was a member of the gang, 
and it was policy for him to hold his tongue. 

After traversing the room for a short time the 
heavy-bearded man again walked towards the door, 
again gazed up and down the miserable alley, with the 
same expectant expression. For a moment he 
started, smiled grimly, and with a satisfied look 
walked back and resumed his position against the bar. 

There were no other persons besides those two in 
the room. It was not yet time for the crowd of 
rough, and miserable degraded idlers to make their 
appearance, and squander the last shilling that they 
had begged or stolen during the day. 

The heavy-bearded man turned. As he did so, 
four rough looking individuals stumbled into the 
apartment, and ranged themselves around the room, 
gazing upon its shabby, tawdry ornamentation with 
@ vacant stare. 

The bar tender was about to speak, when the 
“member ” gave him a signal, and he remained 
quiet. 

Presently two or three more came in, and were 
followed by others, until the number of new comers 
was increased to twelve. 

The heavy-bearded man exchanged a signal with 
the first man of the four who had first entered, and 
then walked to the back of the room, followed by the 
whole twelve insingle file. From thence they en- 
tered a smaller room, and securely locked the door 
by which they had entered. 

None spoke. ‘The “member” lifted a trap-door 
which occupied the centre of the floor, and seemed a 
part of the wood, so neatly was it fitted. Upon open- 
ing that a surface of iron appeared. Crossing the 
room, he placed his hand in one corner near the 
floor, and opened a small doar which seemed a part 
of the wall; then he touched a spring, and the iron 
slid back, exposing to view a cavity, but so dark 
that nothing could be seen. 

Replacing the door in the wall, he returned to the 
abyss, and, clutching the sides, let himself gently 
down ; then lighting a match, the terrible chasm and 
its arrangements of death there contained were re- 
vealed. 

Upon one side was a small jut of irou, the only 
place upon which to rest the foot in descending, and 
very hazardous at that. Below, darkness visible, 
while on all sides were jagged rocks. 

_The men beheld this fearful display in awe and 
eilence. Then the “member” let go the ring with 
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one hand, aud touched a spring above it; then 
swinging himself forward, he struck the iron door ; 
it opened, and he landed in the cave. 

Then he lighted a torch, and returning to the en- 
trance, looked at the first man of the twelve, as much 
as to say: 

“Can you descend ?” 

He seemed to understand the mute question, for he 
bowed his head and began his perilous descent, which 
he accomplished im safety. 

In a short time the twelve had descended, although 
some shuddered as they gazed at the dark water and 
jagged rocks. 

Presently the door of the iron stalls, which we have 
described in the opening chapters, were thrown open, 
and the conduetor, lifting his finger, pointed to them. 

The first of the twelve gave his men a signal, and 
the rough jackets were cast into the stalls, exposing 
to view belts around them containing heavy clubs 
and revolvers. 

The leader of them threw off his wig, false whis- 
kers, and rough j and there in the retreat, with 
his trusty followers, with flushed cheek, and his ey@ 
brightly shining, im all the pride of his manhood and 
noble object, steed Detective Dayton ! 

For a moment the keem, gray eye wandered 
around the apartment, them turning to the conductor, 
he said : 


“ Are you Vérité sans Peer? 1 must know!” 
his fingers 
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assemblage, dispelling the shadows and making Luks 
painfully visible as he stood at the landing, a smilp 
of triumph upon his face, his eyes gleaming wickedly. 
He gazed upon them a moment, and then said: 

“ To-night we'll be merry, eh !” and he rubbed his 
hands together, sneaked forward to the head of the 
table, and took his accustomed seat. 

A demijohn and mugs occupied the middle of the 
table. Luke regarded them with a great deal of sa- 
tisfaction, and leering at the villains around him, said; 

“Belcher, how do you feel to-night, eh? Nice, 
ain’tit? Ormsby’s ruined—ha, ha, eh—and for eyo; 
—how’s that ?” and he stroked his chin and grinned 
with exultation. 

“Ay, nice! Nice, did you say?” quoth Belcher, 
rising in his seat and glancing around. Then bring- 
ing his fist down upon the table, with a terrible oat}, 
he continued: “1 gloat upon it—’tis food, drink, life 
for me. I’ve conquered at last!” 

“So ye have; now we'll live © it, and drink 
upon it! Gibbons for ever, ha, ha! Boys, we've 
run ’em down, we’ve got the ace, and the pack!” 

As Detective Dayton heard these words his blood 
boiled. With a mighty power he controlled himself, 
and waited for the auspicious moment. 

The mugs were half-filled with that maddening 
Tiquid which they had procured from above. The 
men arose, and then sich curses, howls and faces un- 
earthly in their fion glee, “— poured the burn- 
ing liquid down slammed the mugs 
upon the table with smacks 4 

“Say, Belcher, wonder how feels, eh?” 

Luke,. determined to raise the demon if he 


‘The man leaped to his feet, and exclaimed : 

“Now, look ahere, captin’, can’t you ta’k o’ some- 
thing else ; you know that allus raises the old boy 
with me. I want to have a good time to-night,” he 
concluded, in a moaning tone, with an idiotic stare, 
and a relaxation of the facial muscles that was sick- 
ening, dreadful to behold. 

With one voice the men shouted: 


wets cotdecte had departed, and alone in that} “Come, captin’, don’t snarl the fellar up, let him 
_ > 


strange, weird, silent place, they saw the 

deepen, and darkness at length settle around them. 
What emotions filled Dayton’s breast as he stood in 
that cell waiting, waiting for the time of action to 
arrive! The darkness grew more dense, and the 
silence more ominous. His expectation was raised 
to fever pitch ; he pressed his hands to his brow, and 
sought to calm himself, but all was in vain. He had 
an object in view, and it continually rose before his 
mind, increasing his impatience, until he could hardly 
stand still. And still no sound; and slowly the 
minutes dragged along. The suspense had been 
tantalising, it was approximating to torture; the 
beads of sweat stood upon his brow, and his heart 
beat with a wild fury. Expectation, hope, appre- 
hension, and revenge, were the feelings that surged 
within his breast, and caused his excited anticipa- 


n. 

And still the same dull, dreary, monotonous wait- 
ing. His brow throbbed, his cheeks tingled from 
the hot blood that rushed through his veins, and his 
whole thought, feeling, mind, happiness, ah! life 
and salvation, were staked upon the issue of that 
night. 

Ere long a grating sound struck upon his ear, and 
he knew that someone had entered. The hour drew 
near—the hour he had so long waited, hoped, prayed 
for ; he trembled violently, and strained every nerve 
to catch the slightest sound, while his impatience in- 
creased with each succeeding moment. 

Two men had entered the cave, and seated them- 
selves at the long table. 

“TI ’spose,” muttered one, “that we ain’t "lowed 
to strike a glim ?” 

“No; the chief ‘Il raisea rowif youdo. It’s a 
‘bender’ night, and we musn’t do anything to get his 
mad up, cos if we don’t we get more shiners.” 

A half-hour’s silence followed, which, to the clo- 
seted officers, seemed little less thanaday. All were 
on the qui vive for operations to commence, while 
iuterest and expectation harassed their minds. Again 
the iron door was heard to open, and two more men 
entered. They had hardly seated themselves, ere 
six more were added, making the number ten. 

It was nearly time for Luke to make his appear- 
ance. Until then the lamps could not be lighted ; for 
Gibbons, who gloried in all the honour that could be 
paid to him, and who was determined to have all 
that his limited kingdom would allow, had ordered 
that they should remain in darkness until they should 
be made aware of his august presence by a signal 
from him as he descended from the “ tube.” 

Presently the heavy door again opened, and the 
following words were borne to their ears, in a squeak- 
ing and exultant voice: 

“Light the apartment; your chief has come!” 

Instantly a match was applied to the wick of the 


- Luke’s eyes gleamed for a moment, then he an- 
swered, conciliatingly. 

“ Come, we'll drink again to Belcher’s good health ; 
run her up to the brim, boys, he, he, ah!” 

The men drank with a wild shout. The action of 
their chief pleased them ; ’twas the first time he had 
ever condescended to bestow such a favour upon 
them, from his lordly position. 

They talked, laughed, cursed, and drank on, and 

sang. Luke Gibbons seemed to forget his dignity, 
and jumping up, he commenced to dance, to the in- 
finite amusement of his wild companions, who testi- 
fied their appreciation of it by all manner of grimaces, 
contortions, words, oaths, and applause. ; 
The rum they had drank had not been without its 
effect, and they were in a state of exhilaration. Some 
were lying upon the table, beating time with their 
feet, others were talking in low, confidential tones, 
while the rest looked on, and in drunken good hu- 
mour grinned like a parcel of baboons. 
They were in a revel—every disturbing thought 
was swallowed up in their diabolical enjoyment—en- 
joyment at the sorrow of the pure, good Florence and 
her family. 2 

Again they drank, and gave themselves entirely up 
to their revolting pleasure. They gathered together 
and sang songs, and indulged in all kinds of hideous 
diversion. Luke acted as one of them, he threwaside 
all assumption of command or superiority, and min- 
gled in their words and acts. The rum and excite- 
ment had caused his face to flush, and he looked the 
very incarnation of fiendish wickedness. 

While thus engaged, and thinking themselves se- 
cure, a storm was about to break over them, of which 
they little dreamed. 

Silently the door of the first stall opened, very 
softly, and as yet unperceived. ; 

Dashing forward, he lifted his club, and broughtit 
down with a terrible crash upon the head of the first 
one he encountered. 

If the floor beneath them had opened—if the very 
walls had walked towards them their amazement 
could not have been greater; it bewildered them; 
they stood aghast. : 

Ta an inetent the truth flashed across Luke Gib- 
bons’ mind. 

“Idiots! Quick, action! Furies! are you all 
asleep ?” he cried, in a piercing voice of intense rag’ 
at the same time touching a spring at the end of the 
table. It parted, and the sides came down with a 
loud crash, exposing to view weapons of all kinds. 

“To arms! Toarms! Forward, curse ye! ~ 
with these words Luke seized a cutlass, and darte 
towards the officers. F 

“ Second division to the rear—quick !” commande 
Dayton, and obedient to his word, five men sprans 
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Together, with a wild yell, came the opposing par- 
ties, and the fight began in terrible earnest; the 
crash of club as it met sword, the roar of revolvers, 
and the dull, heavy sound of the officers’ batons, told 
of determination and settled purpose. 

Calm and cool am the belligerents, his gray 
eyes flashing fire, and his powerful frame towering 
above the rest, stood the detective, his well-aimed 
pistol and strong arm carrying destruction with each 
click and stroke. 

The officers had the advantage, and were pressing 
the villains, when through the “tube ” dashed twelve 
men, tearing their way along, with imprecations. 
They rushed upon the officers like tigers, and though 
assailed by fresh reinforcements, and contending 
against heavy odds, the brave men stood their ground 
and fought desperately. 

Dayton cast his eye over the scene. It did indeed 
look dismal ; the enemy were maniacs, and possessed 
of all descriptions of weapons. Still he despaired 
not, and clear and determined, his voice rang out: 

“Third division to the left! Three rounds—fire!” 

These men had been held in reserve, and though 
they were only three, they sprang forward towards 
the twelve, and nine shots reverberated through the 
cavern with a startling, thrilling echo, and nine of 
the new.comers bit the dust. 

“ Well done, boys! Third division to the right! 
Second division forward! Olubs! And leaping 
among the combatants, Dayton laid his club about 
him with terrible effect. 

For a few moments the battle raged hot, and with 
no advantage to either side. Gibbons knew that his 
life depended upon his success, and with staring eyes, 
the froth dangling from his lips, his face twisted into 
the most unearthly expression, and now and then 
emitting a wolfish howl, he brandished his dreadful 
sword. ° 

And still those fearless men fought on, now surg- 
ing forward, now retreating, now grappling, now 
evading @ flashing, deathly blade, now striking away 
a pistol, and thus,in all its fury, the battle pro- 
gressed. 

All this time Dayton moved among the combatants, 
cool and self-possessed ; his eagle eye taking in the 
position of affairs at a glance, and his right hand 
dealing heavy blows, while with his left he warded 
off the thrusts that were rained upon him. 

Defeat must soon overtake the villains, for their 
number was reduced to five, yet they fought with 
awful desperation, and seemed determined not to be 
taken alive. 

With a harrowing, revolting, blood-tingling curse, 
Luke saw his power slip away. His hair stood on 
end, his eyes, like two glaring phosphorescent coals, 
gleamed with a lurid blaze, while his face was blue, 
and his teeth, as white as pearls, contrasted terribly 
with his discoloured face. 

He glanced at the situation; he saw that destruc- 
tion awaited him, and then, with a freezing impreca- 
tion, he started back, and ejaculated, in a stifled yet 
fearfully distinct voice: 

“The magazine! the magazine! Curse ye!” 

His followers seemed relieved that they were to 
— the gallows, and fell back, still fighting reso- 

utely. 

As this ominous word fell upon the officers’ ears, 
they trembled, and well they might. They glanced 
at Dayton, and as they saw his placid features, they 
were reassured, and determined, if die they must, to 
die doing their duty. 

Gibbons threw open the iron door, and advanced 
into the darkness. 

Twas a moment of awful suspense and terror ; at 
any moment the earth might tremble. 

Suddenly a light flashed before their terrified gaze, 
and revealed the undaunted Saunders guarding the 
magazine, supported by six powerful policemen. 

Luke tore his hair, clawed his face, while an ex- 
pression of diabolical rage, fiendish mortification, 
and unearthly dismay contorted his features, as he 
met the smiling face of Saunders. 

"Twas an awful, yet grand spectacle. 

For a moment silence prevailed. Then Saunders 
advanced and clutched Luke Gibbons. He writhed, 
he contorted, he twisted, he snarled, he cursed, he 
bit, but all to no purpose; he was bound hand and 
foot. There lay he who had so long struck terror to 
London and Liverpool; there lay he, the prince of 
fiends, hunted down at last, and within the power of 
the law. Meanwhile, the other four had been cap- 
tured and bound. 

Dayton advanced to the opening; his face wore a 
Serene expression of thankfulness. Saunders ap- 
proached. In both men’s bosom’s were feelings of 
almost brotherly love. A moment they gazed at 
each other, and then clasped hands over the body of 
the vanquished Luke. It was an impressive moment. 

he men on each side seemed, by sympathy, to un- 
tend their leaders’ feelings, and looked ou in si- 

ce. 


As the two friends parted, the men could no longer 
repress their joy and enthusiasm, and gave three 

' rousing cheers for Dayton, and then Saunders. 
| Dayton turned towards them, and in a voice choked 
| with emotion, said: 
| “My friends, you are brave men! You cannot 
imagine how fervently I thank you for your assis- 
tance to-night. Remember, one and all of you, that 
Dayton is your friend. 

Kindness answers to kindness in true men's hearts, 
and with deep feeling each man grasped their chiet’s 
hand. 

“ Now some of you goout and procure a cart, and 
carry the living to the station.” 

While the scenes above described were in progress, 
Gibbons had laid comparatively quiet. As yet Day- 
ton had taken but little notice of him, but now he 
bent his eyes upon him, and ejaculated: 

“ Hunted down at last—at last!” 

In a short time the cart had arrived, and the men, 
both dead and alive, were taken by the subterranean 
passage through Luke’s domains, and thence to the 
street. 

Dayton was the last man toleave the den. As he 
walked slowly along, various emotions welled up in 
his breast, and he continued, slowly repeating to him- 
self these words: 

“Atlast! At last!” 

To prisons the villains were taken, where Dayton 
examined them at his leisure. 

As he bent over the person who was denominated, 
by his comrades in crime, as Belcher, strange me- 
mories came over him; he gazed steadily for a few 
moments, while his expression changed rapidly. 
Gradually a new light stole over his features, and 
starting back, he exclaimed : 

“ Luke Holden !” 

At that momenta man at his elbow gasped for 
breath, and tearing his disguise from his face in like 
thrilling accents, exclaimed : 

“Luke Holden !” 

As Dayton heard that voice he turned ;, a paleness 
overspread his features, and he gaid : 

“Charles Rowe? Thank heaven, you still live!” 

They clasped hands, and for a moment both were 
silent ; then Dayton said: 

“ Ah, you represented yourself as a detective ?” 

“Yes. I knew you would object to my partici- 
pating in this struggle, if you knew it was 1; conse- 
quently I disguised myself I escaped death by an 
inch in Liverpool, and wished to unearth my perse- 
cutors.” 

Dayton thought a great deal of the young doctor, 
and it gave him joy to know that he was still alive. 

Having placed the four persons in places of se- 
curity, and where there was no danger of their es- 
caping, Dayton, in company with Rowe and Saun- 
ders, proceeded to the chief's office. 

Here, again, was Dayton received with great cor- 
diality. His success was appreciated by the chief, 
and commented upon in the most flattering terms. 
Having gone through with all congratulations, the 
three friends separated. 

Dayton walked hurriedly on, and in a short time 
reached his lodging-house. 

Once in his room and alone, the remembrances, 
feelings and thoughts which had been crowded down 
by exciting circumstances, rushed full upon him. 
He could not sleep—’twas impossible. What! sleep, 
when his mind was travelling on time past, aud gaz- 
ing with mingled feelings of joy and apprehen- 
sion to the future? No, sleep would not come to 
his eyelids; excitement held possession of him. At 
first, the hours flew past, then they began to lengthen 
out, and it seemed as if the day would never come. 
Now his face seemed to melt with joy—again a fore- 
shadowing of evil clouded his features. Anon anger 
rested upon his brow, and he walked the room impa- 
tiently ; again a calm, serene look hovered over his 
features, and caused them to look kindlier and more 
noble. 

At last the sun slowly arose above the eastern 
housetops. And as he gazed at the fleeting shadows 
of dawn, he murmured : 

“ Another day—what will it bring forth ?” 
(To be continued.) 








Tue Urreriy Disencacep Bacuetor.— He is 
geuerally under five-and-twenty, for we do not al- 
lude to old bachelors. He dresses well, but not 
anxiously. It does not somuch matter to him if his 
gloves are not buttoned, or if the parting of his back 
hair is not quite straight. His whole manner is that 
of a man who owns himself ; who has no one to think 
of when he does anything, or wears anything, or says 
anything He consorts with gay fellows who smoke 
a great deal, and he smokes a great deal himself. He 
doesn’t mind owning to having been out very late last 





ing place frequently, and is generally ahead of his 
salary. He laughs at engaged fellows, and pities 
married ones. He is off-hand in his manner, and pays 
great attention in a jolly sort of way tu the last new 
pretty girl. He patronises the burlesque opera, and 
goes alone with bouquets to fling to the most fasci- 
nating performer. Even there he is fickle; and the 
sylph with black hair, who is his idol one night, is 
quite forgotten the next, for the blonde in biue and 
silver. Qn the whole, he is extremely happy—has 
brighter eyes, fresher lips, and nicer hair than any 
other kind of man you meet, and seems to have “ dis- 
engaged ” and “not in love” written in every dim- 
ple. 


TYRON, THE SHRINE-MAKER. 


BY THE 
Author of “ The Black Knight’s Challenge,” §c. 
= EG eee 
CHAPTER VII. 


WHEN Tyron was led from the royal presence, he 
was conducted out into the central court, and across 
to the eastern wing of the palace, beneath which 
were the strong, sunken dungeons for state prisoners 
From the extreme angle of this portion of the wan- 
dering structure, a flight of steps led to a dreary 
apartment beneath; and to this place the shrine- 
maker was taken. The pavement of this region was 
composed of heavy blocks of lava, set in adamantine 
cement; and at regular intervals appeared trap- 
doors of iron which opened to the vaults that lay 
deeper down in the bowels of the earth, each of them 
being secured by heavy cross-bars and stout locks. 
One of these traps was thrown open, and then the 
soldiers made ready to put forth their strength in 
forcing their prisoner down into the noisome place, 
a narrow ladder having been let down for the de- 
scent. 

“Fear not that I shall resist you,” said Tyron, 
smiling, and shaking his head, as he observed these 
preparatory demonstrations. “ The king’s dungeons 
have no terror for me.” 

The officers moved back with feelings of awe, and 
Tyron, with unfaltering step, placed his foot upon the 
ladder and descended, after which the ladder was 
withdrawn, and the trap-door closed, barred, and se- 
curely locked. 

The dungeon into which the artisan had thus been 
cast was small and damp, and all the light and air it 
received came from small perforations in the iron 
door of the roof; but as the upper region was itself 
shrouded in gloom, but little, if any, light could 
struggle through these tiny openings into the crypt 
below, though the prisoner, upon looking up, could 
detect dim specks, like faint stars, which told of day- 
light beyond. ‘There was no food or water in the 

e. Perhaps they meant not that he should have 
any. The couch upon which an inmate might seek 
repose was but an oaken bench, without even a mat, 
or a wisp of straw, to relieve its hardness. 

As soon as the dull echoing of the officers’ steps 
had died away. in the distance, Tyron took from a 
pouch, which he wore suspended beneath his shirt, a 
small metallic tube, open at only one end, and with- 
in which worked an air-tight piston. At the end of 
this piston was an indenture, into which was fixed 
a piece of light tinder; then the piston was inserted 
into the tube, and driven down with such force that 
the compression of air within the confined chamber 
iguited the highly-combustible material. ‘This being 
accomplished the prisoner produced a small waxen 
taper, and ere long he had a light of his own creat- 
ing. 

ft was some time past meridian when Tyron was 
consigned to his dungeon; but the hours were not 
to pass unoccupied. He had brought a spool of steel 
wire concealed in his bosom, while in his pouch he 
carried such trifling tools as were necessary to the 
bending and cutting of the material ; and after a time, 
during which he worked as busily and unconcernedly 
as though he had been in his own shop, a curious fa- 
bric of chain mail began to grow beneath his dexter- 
ous manipulations. And while he worked, he spoke 
his thoughts aloud: 

“ Ah, Octavius, how little dream you of the dread 
powers that may be aroused by tyranny, even in the 
hands of slaves! Kings may glory in a crown, and 
they may wield a sceptre with despotic sway ; but 
they must beware how they trample upon those 
rights and immunities which heaven has vouchsafed 
even to the brutes—the right of life and the honest 
pursuit of home joys and comforts! Oh, upon what 
trifles turn the events of human life! Upos what 
flimsy threads hangs the fate of kings! Octavius, 
where is he who set thee upon the throne of Pom- 
peii? He has gained a march upon thee. He has 
fallen, while thou art yet to taste the bitter cup! 











night, and being unable to find a place for his latch 
key when he reached home. Ie changes his board- 


Death is thy master, and he will claim the tribute of 
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thy life ere many more moons have waxed and waned. 
There is at this hour a mightier man than thou in 
Pompeii. Ah, Octavius, beware the Oracle, and the 
Priest of Jupiter!” 

Tyron’s features had assumed a prophetic glow, 
and his eyes burned with a strange fire; but anon 
the old quiet calm came back, and ,something like a 
smile flitted across his noble face. He worked on 
at his web of mail, ever and anon casting his eyes up 
to the iron door, to observe the dim specks of light 
that relieved the blackness of the lava roof. Minutes 
lengthened into hours, and the hours multipled them- 
selves, until at length the specks of light began to 
grow dim, and more dim, until they disappeared en- 
tirely ; and then Tyron knew that night was gather- 
ing its mantle about the city. 

Half-an-hour passed from the closing in of the 
night, at the end of which the armourer placed his 
work in his bosom, and commenced to pace to and fro 
across the narrow cell. It was not a nervous walk; 
but taken as a rest from labour. 

Another half-hour passed, ‘towards the close of 
which Tyron stopped oftener in his walk, and listened 
attentively, though no sign of uneasiness or doubt 
was perceptible. 

His taper had burned nearly down to its socket, 
and he was upon the point of producing another, 
when a slight sound upon the pavement overhead 
caught his ear. He listened, and distinctly made out 
footsteps, as though of someone upon a traverse of 
search. By-and-bye the steps halted at the door of 
the artisan’s dungeon, and faint gleams of light shot 
through the perforations. 

“Tyron!” pronounced a voice, anxiously and 
eagerly. 

“J am here,” returned the shrine-maker. 

“Good!” was responded from above ; and on the 
next moment a key was heard to turn in the lock of 
one of the bars. Another and another lock was cast 
off, and finally the door was lifted open. 

‘The prisoner extinguished the taper, and as he 
turned from the oaken bench where it had stood, the 
uarrow ladder was lowered into the cell, by which 
means he ascended to the floor of the upper region, 
where he stood face to face with his deliverer. 

“T had some difficulty in finding you,” said the 
latter, as he reclosed the door, and fixed the bars and 
the locks as he had found them. 

“No time has been lost, good Axion,” returned 
‘T'yron, gathering up the loosened folds of his mantle. 

‘The new-comer was indeed Axion, the priest of 
Jupiter; but instead of his usual bright dress, he 
wore @ mantle and coif,of dark gray stuff, which ren- 
dered his towering form less perceptible in the dark- 
ness. 

‘Have you seen Festus yet ?” asked Tyron, as the 
priest arose from the work of relocking the trap. 

“No. I have left that for you.” 

“Tis well. I will see him to-night.” 

“It is best you should; but, my brother, you mygt 
use discretion, for the king may have his eyes u 
the young man, and we had better not have too much 
work upon our hands. I know we have the power; 
but we must use it moderately ; and you must not 
subject yourself to any more such narrow chances 
as that which you have this day courted.” 

“ Under the same circumstances I might be forced 
to it,” replied T'yron, with a shrug of his huge shoul- 
ders. 

“Then you had best avoid the circumstances. But 
I think we may trust each other.” 

“ Aye,” responded the artisan, quickly and frankly ; 
“ and we will take counsel from each other, too. I 
will remember your wise caution.” 

Axion made an affectionate reply to this, and then 
turned towards the stairs that led up to the floor of 
the palace ; and when he had ascended them, instead 
of passing out into the court, he unlocked a small 
postern that opened to a rear garden, and when Ty- 
von had followed him out he relocked it, and led the 
way to where a considerable stream ran under the 
wall, at which point they easily gained the open 
street beyond. 

Once upon the public highway they separated, the 
priest taking the way towards the great Temple of 
Jupiter, while the shrine-maker sought the dwelling 
of young Festus. 

Tyron walked slowly and thoughtfully on, and oc- 
casionally his meditations took to themselves words, 
and were borne away upon the fresh breeze of hea- 
ven. 

Half the distance of his contemplated route had he 
gained, when his steps were arrested by the appear- 
ance of a party of the king’s soldiers coming up from 
a narrow way to the right, aud a moment’s observa- 
tion revealed to him that they bore with them two 
prisoners, both of whom were begging most pite- 
ously to be released. Believing that none of the 


party knew of his arrest—or, at least, of his impri- 
sonment—he made bold to step over and inquire into 
the matter. 








“What is this disturbance?” he asked, stopping 
directly in front of the squad. 

The soldiers halted, and their leader, who was one 
of Octavius’s basest tools, grufily and insultingly 
answered: 


“Go about your business, sirrah. These are two 


slaves that have been caught in the act of breaking 
the law.” 

“ What law have they broken ?” 

“Tt matters not to you, since it does not concern 
you.” 

“We have broken no law,” vehemently declared 
one of the prisoners. ‘ We were in the act of going 
home from our day’s labour.” 

“ And is not the being abroad in the public streets 
at this time of night trampling upon the royal edict ?” 
cried the officer. “The king has especially ordered 
that when we find two or mroe Greeks together in 
the streets after a seasonable hour we shall arrest 
them as conspirators. There is trouble brewing 
among the slaves, and Octavius is determined to nip 
it in the bud.” 

Having thus delivered himself, the officer would 
have passed on, but Tyron detained him. 

“ Does the king’s edict expressly declare that only 
slaves shall be arrested as you have said ?” 

“No. It is issued against the Greeks.” 

“ And who are those whom we can even now hear 
travelling in the next street?” 

“They are of the Roman nobility—supporters of 
the government,” answered the officer, with parrot- 
like promptness. 

“Nobility! Supporters of the government!” re- 
peated ‘'yron, with most intense and bitter sarcasm. 
“Who are theyin Pompeii that produce by the 
sweat of their brows the food and raiment that 
sustains and covers both royalty and nobility? 
Who earns the money that is squandered by your 
idle and thriftless Roman lordlings? Do you won- 
der that trouble brews when those who possess the 
producing bone and sinew of the state are treated 
like dogs? But tell me—what will the king do 
with these-two young men?” 

“Perhaps hang them.” 

“ He dares not do that,” said the artisan, as the 
youths uttered an exclamation of terror. “Such a 
hanging might be the signal for a trouble that would 
become gigantic in a single day. Nor do I believe 
that the king will dare to punish his subjects for 
what they could not avoid.” , 

“Cease your babbling, or you, too, may be ar- 
rested,” returned the officer. “If there be rebellion 
in Pompeii, as the king suspects, I doubt not that 
you have a hand init. I think I heard it said, this 
afternoon, that Octavius had called you before him 
for examination.” 

“And is that all you heard?” 
tauntingly. 

“ What farther was there to hear?” demanded the 
other, who, though affecting to hold the shrine- 
maker in contempt, yet betrayed both fear and awe 
beneath the surface. 

“ Never mind,” said the artisan, with a wave of 
the hand. “If you must take these two helpless 
youths simply because they chanced to be together 
in the street after dark, quietly pursuing their way 
homeward, then do so: but when you make your 
report to your royal master tell him that for every 
deed of tyranny like this he shall surely be called to 
a fearful reckoning.” 

“We are innocent of all wrong—indeed we are,” 
pleaded one of the prisoners, in beseeching tones. 
“ We could not leave our work at an earlier hour.” 

“ Then why didn’t you stay until morning,” roughly 
retorted the officer. 

“We had no food in our workshop.” 

“Then you had better have starved. But come— 
I’ye no time to waste. And as for you,” added the 
official, turning to Tyron, “the king shall receive 
your message, and he shall be informed of your dark 
hints; and, if I mistake not, your head will very 
shortly leave your shoulders. If I could have the 
ordering of your fate, I’d hand you over to the exe- 
cutioner before another sun arose.” 

“Vile dog, and minion of a royal villain!” pro- 
nounced Tyron, in accents that made the soldiers qui- 
ver, “beware that the rod which the king is holding 
over the Greeks, and which thou art helping to apply, 
does not fall upon the heads of those who now wield 
it—and fall, too, with deadly effect! He who speaks 
to thee knows well what he says!” 

Tyron waited not to hear the foolish reply, but 
quickly turning, he strode from the spot, his steps 
growing more rapid and more nervous, as he pro- 
ceeded. Short, broken sentences fell from his lips, 
and his hands were clutched with a mighty grip, as 
ever and anon he cast his eyes back towards the 
point where he had left the guard and their prisoners. 
‘The moon had arisen, and though her silvery beams 
fell not yet into the streets, yet she afforded ample 
light, and the shrine-maker chose his way close in 


asked Tyron, 








under the shadows of the houses. Numerous sqnads 


of dissipated lords and merchants were abroad in the 
highways, making night hideous with their vulgarity 
and profaneness ; and many were the painful shades 
of emotion that passed over the strong man’s face ag 
their indecent and impious hootings fell upon his ear. 
Several times he turned out of his way to avoid 
them ; for he knew full well that his artisan’s gar) 
would be sure to call forth their insulting taunts, 
— desired to keep clear of angry contact with 
such, 

Sad and lamentable was the condition of affairs jp 
Pompeii at this time. The great mass of the people 
were the subjugated Greeks, whose labour was called 
upon to satisfy the demands of a tyrannising and 
overbearing patrician class of Roman blood. To 
labour and produce, and even to be poor, they could 
have borne, for they had learned to expect nothing 
better ; but to be the mere footballs of a ruthless 
aristocracy ; to have the fruits of their toil wrenched 
from them for the support of their masters in idle- 
ness, galled them to the quick—and the more be- 
cause they fully realised that they had been reduced 
to the condition of slaves. 

Slaves? Aye!—and slaves most abject. The 
time had come when the homes of the Greeks were 
no longer sacred in Roman eyes, Their wives and 
daughters were safe no more, and beauty had come 
to be a curse to the Greek maiden. 

Wealth had poured in upon the Campanian city, 
and power had become hers; but all this was in the 
hands of a few, and that few had became self-willed 
and arrogant». In vain had the people prayed for a 
redress of their wrongs; and in vain had the Oracle 
of Jupiter warned the oppressors of the sure punish- 
ment of their iniquities. The king and the nobles 
were given over to lust and wickedness ; and though 
they sometimes feared that their outrages upon popu- 
lar right might breed rebellion, and though measures 
had been taken to prevent any such direful result, 
yet there was a storm-cloud gathering over their 
devoted heads of which they did not dream! 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Wiruin a luxuriously furnished apartment of s 
house situated near the Forum sata young man of 
some four or five-and-twenty years of age. He was 
strikingly handsome, and his features, cast in the 
purest classic mould, combined with their singular 
beauty the unmistakable signs of wit and intelligence. 
His hair was of a golden hue, of flaxen fineness and 
gloss ; his eyes blue, large, and dreamy in expression, 
but yet capable of glowing and sparkling under ex- 
citement. In stature he was of medium size, pos- 
sessing a fair share of physical strength, through 
not muscular. Kindness lurked iu every feature of 
his face, while right good will, fresh from the heart, 
beamed from his eyes, and lay sporting in active lite 
about his finely chiselled lips. , 

Such was young Festus, a merchant of Pompeii, 
whose father, the elder Festus, had been dead little 
more than a year, and who had inherited vast wealth 
—a wealth which he used for the good and comfort 
of the poor and the needy around him, as well as for 
his own wants and luxuries. As we thus look in 
upon him he was sad and gloomy, and the richly 
bound vellum volume, the pages of which bore He- 
brew characters, lay idly in his lap, his thumb mark- 
ing the place where he had long since ceased read- 
ing. The golden lamp had been pushed away, 
and with his left hand he shaded his eyes from the 
light. 

eThus he sat, entirely lost to all surrounding things, 
when the door of the atrium was unceremoniously 
opened, and the towering form of the shrine-maker 
appeared on the threshold. 

““Oh, Tyron!” he cried, throwing the volume upon 
the table, and springing forward, “ you are the man 
above all others I would have seen.” 

“Then, dear master, I am in season,” returned 
Tyron, grasping the proffered hand with an affectivn- 
ate look. 

“ Not master, good Tyron,” 

“You are more my true master now than when I 
was your willing bond-servant, Festus ; for now that 
lam free to act my own pleasure, I will risk even 
life in your behalf, if necessary.” 

“ Ah, my more than father, [ fear I shall never be 
able to repay you for all your kindness tome. 

“ Never mind that at present, my son. Let us sit 
and converse upon other matters. I see you lave 
been reading the book I gave you.” bs 

“ Yes—and I have been deeply interested. f 

“ And what think you of the Hebrew Prophets, 
and their God ?” . eer 

“I am forced to the belief that they areright,” said 
the youth, with solemn emphasis. “Not only does 
nature uphold the theory, but my own reason ¢ 
dorses it. There can be but one directing Power 
the universe; and that. Power must be omuipoteat— 
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high above all other powers, and far, very far, re- 
moved from the passions and appetites which are 
ascribed to the lesser gods. And, moreover, the One 
Great God—the God above all gods—must be self- 
existing and eternal. But my thoughts become lost 
in wonder as I contemplate the majesty of this Great 
One, and I feel but my own utter littleness when I 
seek to measure his attributes.” 

“ Festus, thou hast been inspired to know and un- 
derstand the truth. But more of that anon. As I 
came in, I detected signs of trouble upon thy face.” 

“ Aye, Tyron—a fearful calamity hath befallen me, 
and I would crave your help. They have stolen 
away my beloved Myrrha !” 

“J have heard something of this. 
has taken her?” 

“] much fear it is the king. He has spirited away 
her noble father, and, I do believe, hath dealt mur- 
derously with him. Oh, Tyron, can you not help me 
in this hour of sore distress ?” 

“The king’s son, good Festus, went to Saxones’ 
house, and sought by force to drag Myrrha to the 
palace.” 

“Oh, oh!” 

“Hold! He did not accomplish his purpose, how- 
ever; for the maiden broke from him, and fled for 
protection to my abode ; and ’twas to enlighten thee 
upon this matter that I came hither to-night.” 

“ May heaven bless and reward thee, Tyron!” fer- 
vently ejaculated Festus, grasping his friend by the 
hand. “ You will conduct her to me?” 

“I may conduct you to the place of her retreat ; 
for she must not return to the city at present.” 

“Not return! Not come to Pompeii—her own 
city!” exclaimed the young man, with looks of won- 
der. “ Most surely, beneath my roof none would dare 
to touch her to do her harm.” 

“You have yet to learn what a mad king dares. 
Octavius desires Myrrba as a wife for his son, and 
you may be assured that he will not hesitate to risk 
everything to gain that end. The good and the 
lovely girl is safe where she is; but she would be 
unsafe in Pompeii. I gave her partial promise that 
you should visit her.” 

“Tn the name of all the gods, Tyron, what is the 
meaning of this? ‘To what pass are we coming in 
Pompeii when not only the sacred rights of the com- 
mon people, but the immunities of the merchants, are 
thus trampled upon? What strange phantasy is this 
which has seized the mind of the king?” 

“'Tis simply that the prince shall have for his 
wife the fair Myrrha.” 

“ And, by heavens!” exclaimed Festus, smiting his 
fist upon his knee with a force that gave token of 
more physical power than was apparent in his mould, 
“he shall never have her! Never! never!” 

“Sol havesworn,” added Tyron, calmly, but with 
terrible resolution. 

“But what is this sudden freak of royal will?” 
asked the youth, when he had somewhat recovered 
his temper. ‘Upon what does he found his claim? 
He asked of Saxones the hand of his daughter for 
the prince, and the old noble refused him. Then 
Saxones was sent, ostensibly, upon an embassy to 
Arigentum ; and he was lost—the king says, acci- 
dentally. Of that he knows best. But why should 
the monarch press the suit farther? Tyron, what 
is this mystery ?” 

“I freely confess, Festus, that I know the secret 
of the king’s strange desire in this matter; but when 
I tell thee that Iam under a solemn oath not to re- 
veal it, I know you will not question me farther. Of 
this, however, I think I jmay give thee assurance: 
He shall be thwarted.” 

“Be it as you will,” said the young merchant, 
with an effort. “I cannot urge you against an oath. 
But yet ’tis very strange—'tis unaccountable. And 
that other thing, good Tyron,” he continued, with 
sudden awakening of energy: “you promised that 
you would at some time tell me of my mother. Who 
and what was she ?” 

“Not now, Festus?” 

“And why not now? Oh, how I am racked by 
doubts and vague suspicions! You say that the es- 
tate once my mother’s is to wield a mighty influence 
upon my destiny ?” 

“T said so.” 

“Then why may I not know——” 

“Hush, my dear Festus! You know not what you 
ask. Cherish the name of mother with reverence 
and respect ; for she who bore you to life was one 
exalted and esteemed.” 

“Strange! strange!” 

“Ah, Festus, there are things in Pompeii other 
than those of which thou speakest that are also 
Strange. To-night, as I came hither, I met a party 
of the king’s soldiers, and they were dragging away 
‘o prison two youthful Greeks. What heinous crime 
do you think they had committed 2” 

“T cannot guess.” 


Who think you 


at their work. One of them I knew. He supports 
by his toil an aged mother and an invalid sister. 
They were passing homeward in the public highway 
after nightfall, and for this they were arrested. 
The king fears that a crushed people may plot 
against him, and to guard against such result he 
has issued an edict that none of the Greeks shall 
meet in the public street after dark upon pain of 
death. These two innocent youths may die by the 
hand of the executioner before the rising of another 
sun.” 

“Oh, that would be horrible, Tyron! horrible!” 
cried Festus, shuddering from head to foot. 

“‘Aye—horrible enough, But do you think this 

is the sum of horror? No. All Pompeii is festered 
and cankered with such blotches! The very atmos- 
phere is diseased, and breeds moral pestilence! 
Can such a state of things continue? ‘The people 
have rights as sacred as are those which belong to 
the king and the patrician; and so all have corres- 
ponding duties. Each, in his sphere, should serve some 
good purpose. From the king on his throne to the 
veriest beggar in the street, all, all, must serve some 
end; and all, too, are men, fashioned after the self- 
same image, and children of one Universal Parent! If 
the subjects of the king were made to be trodden 
in the dust-like reptiles, why were they created with 
hopes and fears, and with affections and lovers, like 
other men? And why, too, did a wise God imbue 
them with the instinct of liberty? Aye,—and why 
were they fashioned with wills and powers of ven- 
geance? We all oweallegiance to true government ; 
but when government runs into riot, and feeds itself 
upon death and destruction, such alJlegiance is no 
longer due. Drunkenness and debauchery stalk 
through the highways unchecked and fostered, while 
innocence and virtue must hide themselves away ! 
Festus, do I not speak the truth?” 

“ Alas! Tyron, you do!” replied the young man, 
regarding the excited artisan with emotions of re- 
spect and awe. “That which you say is true—too 
true! But how—ol, how can it be helped ?” 

“#estus,” continued the mysterious man, his eyes 
glowing like fire, and his broad bosom heaving—his 
voice low and terribly significant, “I had a foul 
excrescence once grow upon my hand. It troubled 
me; and I could not subdue it by medication. 
Would’st know how I rid myself of it! I cut it 
off!” 

Festus sat for a while like one riveted to his chair. 
“ What mean you?” he at length whispered, with 
a long-drawn breath. 

“ Did’st ever hear of a man’s treading upon an asp?” 
asked Tyron, in return. 

“Yes.” 

“What did the reptile do?” 

“Tt sgmg him!” 

“ And yet, Festus, how insignificant a thing is an 
asp when compared with men! Was not the sting 
of the asp fatal ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then never tread upon one!” 

“Good Tyron, there is some deep meaning beneath 
all this. What is it?” 

“Can’st thou not read it?” 

“No.” 

“Look through Pompeii, and see how matters 
stand.” 

“T have done it often.” 

“T will open the scroll farther,” said the shrine- 
maker, with a deepening cloud upon his face. ‘‘ Years 
ago the Roman masters began to amass wealth and 
to enslave the Greeks ; and when they had reduced 
the latter to a state of bondage they became indo- 
lent. More luxuries were necessary to sustain them 
in their dissipations, and they made new demands 
upon their slaves. As wealth continued to flow into 
their coffers they became more avaricious. With 
wealth and ease came idleness and arrogance, toge- 
ther with the worst and most brutish dissipation ; 
and at length a fiendish cruelty marked their treat- 
ment of the enslaved ones. That tide of cruelty has 
reached its limit, Festus. The barriers of endurance 
are giving way. The Greeks have the power to stop 
the flood by destroying the fountain. Dost under- 
stand me ?” 

“Just heavens, Tyron!” ejaculated Festus, com- 
pletely terror-stricken, “the Greeks will not rise !” 
“* Would you, Festus, were you one of them ?” 
The young merchant did notanswer. ‘The fearful 
meaning of the words he had heard was now pain- 
fully apparent, and he had no difficulty in solving 
the awful problem. 

“T see you understand me,” pursued Tyron, after 
a pause ; “but you have nothing to fear. Were all 
the weathy patricians like you, the Greeks would 
spill the last drop of their blood in their service and 
defence.” 

“ But—Tyron—oh, this thing will not happen!” 
“T have not the power of the seer, and I cannot 





“I will tell you: They had been later than usual 


pared a scourge that shall sweep the tyrant power 
away! But time will give us to know the future.” 

“T gee it—I see it now,” murmured the youth, 
bending his head thoughtfully. “The dread truth 
cannot be hidden. But tell me, Tyron, are there yet 
movements towards insurrection ?” 

“ Only such as the king and the nobles are them- 
selves forcing on. If the oppressed Grecks rise, it 
will be suddenly and spontaneously.” 

‘* May the gods avert such a fate from our fair city ! 
Oh, how terrible would be the result!” 

“How much more terrible, in the eyes of heaven 
than are the things that now exist? Hark! Hear! 
Hear you that foul brawling ?” 

“Yes,” answered Festus, as the horribly discor- 
dant sounds were borne upon the air. 

“Would it be terrible to have such wretches re- 
sparen from our midst?” demanded the shrine-ma- 

er. 

“They richly deserve it, I must admit,” replied 
Festus, in a forced tone. 

“Then let them beware lest they receive their de- 
serts! But enough of this. I have spoken to you 
as I would have spoken to no other patrician in Pom- 
peii. Now to Myrrha. You may seek her to-mor- 
row night, if you wish.” 

“Of course I wish it,” cried Festus, with new 
animation. ‘ But where is she?” 

“ Her retreat is among the ruins of Isistra.” 

“Tn so dreary a place?” 

“She has comfortable quarters, as you .shall see 
when you find her.” 

“‘ At what hour shall we set forth?” 

“ One hour earlier than this.” 

“T will be ready. But,” suggested the merchant, 
with a slight show of apprehension, “ may there not 
be difficulty, after what has happened, in your pass- 
ing the gates of the city ?” 

“No. You can pass without question, and I can 
assume a disguise that will pass me as one of your 
servants.” 

“Then be it to-morrow night, and at the hour you 
have mentioned. You will meet me here?” 

“You.” 

Thus matters were arranged for young Festus’s 
visit to his beloved; and shortly afterwards Tyron 
left the dwelling of his former master, and sought 
his own abode. As he passed out from the mer- 
chant’s gate three men staggered by, apparently 
drunk, and certainly very uproarious; but when the 
shrine-maker had gained the street beyond them, 
they became suddenly very sober, and followed him, 
at a distance, until they saw him enter his own 
dwelling. And Tyron knew nothing of this. Had 
he even suspected that prying eyes were upon him 
he might have taken measures to avoid the meshes 
of a net that had been set to entangle those whom 
he had thought to protect and save. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Tue huge gong-like alarm bell that hung upon the 
highest tower of the city walls, sounded heavily and 
gloomily upon the air, announcing the hour of mid- 
night—a signal for the changing of the watch. The 
moon was up, but dense clouds obscured its beams, 
and only a faint relief of the gloom was vouchsafed 
to the sleepy sentinels. The sounds of revelry were 
hushed save where some wine-shop of the patrician 
class still held open halls: and the few nobles who 
were abroad staggered homeward with uncertain 
steps, entirely oblivious to external surroundings. 
For half-an-hour the tramp of soldiers sounded upon 
the pavements, as they went to, and returned from, 
their posts, and then all was quiet. 

Along beneath the walls of the tombs that flanked 
the street of the gate of Herculaneum moved a dusky 
figure, with slow and stealthy steps towards the 
south-eastern part of thecity. Anon came another 
—and then another—moving with the same cat-like 
tread, and keeping within the deepest shadows of 
the night. In other parts of the city, too, the same 
thing might have been observed. By the walls of 
the palace ; under the shadows of the Forum ; along 
the river’s banks; beneath the deeper shades of the 
battlements; and through the narrow, devious ways, 
crept these dim spectres, and all towards one point. 
If they met or jostled one another, they spoke not, 
nor did they note anything about them, save the 
beats of the sentinels that they might avoid them. 
It was a strange and solemn scene—these dark 
ghosts, thus gliding through the still avenues of the 
city—and one to have noticed them might have fan- 
cied them so many mystic machines, possessing only 
the power of slow and silent locomotion, or lonely 
mutes crawling away into darkness. 

Beyond the great amphitheatre, around the city 
walls, was a rocky, gloomy spot, upon the inner edge 
of which, where the soil was richer, grew a thick 
grove of cypress-trees. It was a quiet, solemn place, 





say. And yet I fear that in Pompeii is being pre- 


seldom finding voice at night save from the breaking 
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waves of the sea, or from the low murmurings of 
the breeze that sighed through the cypress boughs. 
‘Towards this point moved the seeming phantoms of 
the midnight hour. One by one they passed out at 
the gate from which the sentinels had mysteriously 
disappeared, and sought the cover of the cypress 
grove. Hundreds of them had thus assembled, and 
the ghostly tide had stopped, when the moon burst 
forth from the curtain of clouds, its bright beams 
lighting up the faces of the spectres, leaving them 
spectres no more; but stern and stalwart men all— 
Greeks, and bondmen of Pompeii. 

For a time after they had thus mysteriously col- 
lected not a word was spoken; but anxiously they 
regarded one another, and many a sharp glance was 
turned in the direction of the sleeping city, but the 
rocks and the trees formed an effectual cover, and 
no fear was manifest. Those were stout and stern 
men, with thews and sinews made rough and endur- 
ing by toil, and upon their dark and lowering fea- 
tures were fixed the signs of a resolution as desperate 
as it was unutterable. They stood there upon that 
barren spot of sea-coast like so many pillars of stone, 
as though awaiting some mighty shock of battle. 
Some clutched their hands nervously, ever and anon 
seeking the weapons that were concealed beneath 
their garments, while others—men of sterner mould 
—folded their arms across their bosoms, calmly 
awaiting the end. 

At length one of the number, a powerfully-built, 
middle-aged man, towards whem many eyes had 
been turned, stepped upon a block of stone, and waved 
his hand in the air. 

“ Listen!” whispered a hundred voices. 
would speak to us.” 

“ Brothers,” said Hector, in tones that reached all 
ears, “ have you performed the duties assigned you ?” 

“ We have,” replied all. 

“ Have you found a recreant among the Greeks ?” 

** No—not one,” was the response. 

“Then the hour draweth nigh in which the tyrant 
shall meet his doom! Listen to me, my brothers: 
We will do nothing rashly, nor out of season ; but 
the bitter cup has been held to our lips, and we have 
drained it to the dregs. Where is the man of all our 
people who would longer endure the foul wrongs 
that have been heaped upon us? Is not every man, 
who labours for himself and his loved ones, entitled 
toa home? And what constitutes a home? Is it 
not the sacredness of the affections, and the immuni- 
ties of peace and joy we have aright to expect there ? 
What would you think of a garden that had no 
flowers, or a field that bore no corn? The same isa 
home without the flowers of affection, or the bread 
of common comfort. Look at our homes, if homes 
they can be called, and tell me what is to be found 
there. Are not the sweat-moistened proceeds of our 
toil wrenched from us, and are not our wives and 
little ones literally famishing for want of the things 
that are thus stolen from us? Aye, and worse than 
this—a thousand times worse—gnawing into our 
hearts, and cankering every thought of life—is the 
brutish, fiendish lust that makes common merchan- 
dise of our daughters! Shall we longer tolerate a 
government that only yields to us misery and degra- 
dation? But why talk of tolerating? Blacker, and 
blacker still, is the night that gathers over the en- 
slaved and down-trodden Greek! Our blood is as 
water, and flows as freely at the will of the base and 
wicked men who rule us. Even the public highways 
are shut to us, and the Roman would deprive us of 
the fresh air which kind heaven breathesforus! Ye 
gods! my brothers, think of it!” 

A low, moaning murmur arose upon the night air, 
and the vast assembly was moved like a billowy 
sea. 

“Think of it!” continued Hector, the veins be- 
neath his pure white skin swelling into dark, purple 
ridges. “When our danghters—the cherished 
flowers of our nurseries—and even our wives, are no 
longer ours by sacred right, what have we to live 
for? Oh, great spirit of heaven, that giveth immor- 
tality to the gods! shall these things be continued 
unto us? A dishonour ten thousand times worse 
than death rests upon us, breeding foul ulcers in our 
social system. Shall we bear it longer?” 

One simultaneous, thundering “No!” burst from 
the lips of the assembled Greeks. Hector leaped 
down from the rock upon which he had been stand- 
ing, and closely, eagerly, his brethren gathered 
around him. 

“* Down, down upon your knees!” he cried. 

Tn one serried mass those wrong-burdened men 
knelt about their leader, and raised their clasped 
hands towards heaven. The moonbeams fell full 


“ Hector 


upon their upturned faces, revealing the fearful pas- 
sions that burned within, and showing, upon each 
closed and iron-braced lip, the purpose of a vengeance 
as dire es it was unalterable. 

“By heavens! and by the Immortal Jupiter! we 
most solemply swear that vengeance shall be ours! 





That we will not rest until our tyrant oppressors are 
stricken beneath our feet! Swear!” 

“ We swear!” 

“ And may eternal: pains and torments be the lot 
of him who shall waver in his purpose !” 

“Amen!” fervently responded the multitude. 

And then, following the movements of the chief, 
they arose to their feet. 

“Where is Athos?” asked Hector. 

“Here!” replied a powerful man, stepping forth 
from among his companions. 

“ Athos, have you had opportunity to prosecute the 
business that was given into your charge?” 

“Yes. I have gained more than I had counted 
upon. In my quarter are more than two thousand 
ready, willing men, e one of which can be armed 
at a moment's notice. I have moved carefully, and 
I know my ground.” 

“ Well done, good Athos! And thou, Narbo—how 
hast thou succeeded ?” 

“ Equally as well,” answered a stalwart artisan 
who had stepped forth to Athos’ side. “There bea 
few among the more favoured servants in my quar- 
ter who will not rise against their own masters ; but 
they will not betray us, nor will they seek to shield 
the wicked.” 

“ How many such are there ?” asked Hector. 

“ But very few—not more than half-a-score; and 
even they speak but for two or three patricians.” 

“Against this we, will not murmur,” said Hector, 
promptly and frankly. “If there be a noble in Pom- 
peii who can command the love and esteem of honest 
men, then he is not of those against whom we war. 
Let such live, for there will be found but very few 
in this pit of wickedness. We strike not for the sake 
of blood ; but that foul disease may be eradicated— 
as the leech takes blood to save life—and when we 
do strike, it shall be with a hand so firm, and so 
steady, withal, that the tyrant and the spoiler shall 
fall in his tracks wherever he may be.” 

“Good Hector,” asked Narbo, “ will Tyron join us, 
think you ?” 

“ Whether he joins us or not,” replied Hector; “ he 
will be on our side, and faithful to the cause for 
which we work. Have you not heard how, on the 
night last past, he slew seven of the king's hirelings 
—one of them in the very face of the prince ?” 

“No, no. Tell us of it,” cried a dozen voices. 

Hector told the story as it had come to his ears, 
and the recital excited his hearers to wildest enthu- 
siasm. One of their own number—who had been a 
bondman unto Festus—had offered his roof for pro- 
tection to a victim of royal persecution, and had 
dared to maintain that protection even against the 
prince himself. 

“Then Tyron is surely with us!” exclaimed 
Narbo. ‘ 

“That he surely is,” rejoined Hector. “ Buf let 
us not seek to draw him into our counsels at present. 
Be sure he will operate best alone. Heis a power 
of might in himself.” 

“ Hector is right,” said Athos. And to this de- 
cision all signified their assent. 

“ Now,” pursued Hector, again occupying a stand 
upon the narrow platform of rock, “ let us understand 
well the various duties we have to perform. respec- 
tively ; and then we will separate. Remember, my 
brothers, our cause is a just one, and the wrongs of 
years have been heaped upon us; while from ten 
thousand graves the spirits of our dead kindred cry 
aloud for vengeance upon their murderers! Be cir- 
cumspect and silent, and be firm. Frighten not the 
insatiate beasts from their lairs of dissipation and 
debauchery till we are ready to strike; and when the 
hour for striking cometh, beware that ye shrink not, 
Watch ye one another, and let each remember that 
sharp eyes are upon him. I will not speak of be- 
trayal from the lips of the Greek: but if any are in- 
clined to hesitate through fear or cowardice, let them 
lay it to memory that in the time to come they will 
be held in contempt and detestation. Once more— 
We will be firm and true, even unto death !—Swear!” 

“We swear !” 

“ Watch ye, my brothers, for the summons to our 
next meeting, and until then may the gods speed our 
cause.” 

When Hector had done speaking, he descended 
from the rock, and passed out throngh the cypress 
grove. One after another the companions followed 
in his footsteps, and as they came near to the city 
they separated, each going his own way, and alone. 

These men looked bumble and harmless enough, 
asthey threaded their silent, lonely way through 
the deep shadows of the sleeping city; but in their 
bosoms were burning volcanic fires which, ere long, 
were to sweep the devoted town with a terrible puri- 
fication ! 

(To be continued.) 





Brsuor Monnap, formerly First Minister of King 
Christiau IX. has arrivedin Paris. After the Danish 





war he had taken refuge with his family in No 
Zealand, but the excursions of the natives, who dp. 
vastated his property, have now obliged him to p. 
turn to Europe. 

Ratn has fallen copiously at the Cape, and ti 
farmers are in good spirits. 

Tue deliveries of tea in London for the past wee 
were 1,392,365lbs., which is a decrease of 22,698)ps 
compared with the previous statement. 
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A GovERNeESs advertising for a situation, sayt 
“she is a perfect mistress of her own tongue!” 

No Osszct.—A carpenter, in advertising for ; 
situation, frankly says that work is not so much x 
object as good wages. 

THERE is a man, rather a facetious fellow, whoy 
name is New. He named his first child Something 
as it was something new. His next child was calle) 
Nothing, it being nothing new. 

A MAN in Connecticut has inventedan “ improve 
headrest for attachment to church pews, formed by 
the {combination of the stuffing, covering-plats 
band-base plate, and springs with each other.” 

Cueap MaTRimMony.—A country clergyman say; 
he has married but one couple in a year, and tha 
they paid him nothing, stayed to dinner, as it wasa 


rainy day, and then borrowed his umbrella wha 


they left, which he has never seen since. 

An Irishman being asked what he came to this 
country for, said “Is’t what I came here for, yu 
mane? Arrah, by the powers! you may be sur 
that it wasn’t for want, for I had plenty of that x 
home.” 

Pat’s Conrgssion.—* Patrick,” said a priest ts 
an Irishman, “how much hay did you steal?" 
“ Well,” replied Pat, “I may as well confess to your 
rivirence for the whole stack, for my wife and | are 
going to take the rest of it on the first dark night.” 

Ir is now the fashion at American weddings t 
seat the relatives and friends of the bride on the 
right, and those of the groom on the left of the 
middle aisle. This is to see who can make tls 
“ biggest show.” 

“ As you do not belong to my parish,” said a clergy: 
man to a wooden-legged sailor, who was begging, 
“ you cannot expect that I should relieve you.” “sir, 
said the sailor, with a noble air, “I lost my leg figit- 
ing for all parishes.” 

TALKERS.—Womem are not so much greater 
talkers than men after all. We frequently hear ofa 
woman who will talk a man blind; but it must 
recollected that a man once jawed a great many 
Philistines to death. 

A lady was asked by her friend if she really in- 
tended to marry Mr. Jones, who was a good kind of 
a man, but so very singular? “ Well,” replied she, 
“if he is very much unlike other men, he is mor 
likely to make a good husband.” 

TEETOTALISM BECOMING FASHIONABLE.—A friend 
informs us that lie was present at a marriage break- 
fast a few days ago, when the marriage ceremony 
was performed by a bishop, who stated at the break- 
fast that, asa number of teetotalers were preseul, 
no toasts could be proposed. On inquiry, it was 
found that fourteen, in a miscellaneous compavy 0! 
about forty persons were teetotalers. 

A neighbouring farmer in a remote district of thé 
Yorkshire wolds recently met a country rector wht 
had been two years absent on travel. ‘ Mr. Rector, 
said the farmer, “ you’ve been to the Holy Land, | 
hear.” “I have, John, and got safe back yol 
see.” “And what did you see there, Mr. Recter? 
“ Well,” said the rector, “I saw Lebanon andd Jer- 
salem, and the twelve palm trees, and the wells 0! 
water in the great desert, and we went across tle 
Jordan, and we went up Mount——” “Excuse m¢ 
interruptin’ you, Mr. Rector, noo. But if it be a fait 
question, hoo was turmets (turnips) looking yonder 

Two Goop MiLiTary Rerorms.—Improving the 
kit, and abolishing the cat.—Punch. 

Ex Nao a Great Dean Frr—The harvest will 
we trust, be a good one. Anyhow, the Crystal 
Palace authorities, who received 33,000 persons # 
the féte for which the Viceroy was lent them, will 
say that there is corn in Egypt.—Punch. 


Lone Stare or WeLsh FLannet.— At the Petty 
Sessions at Llanfaircaereinion, last week, the Magis 
trates had to punish Llanfaireaersinionites for making 
disturbances in the neighbourhood of Lianfaireaere- 
nion. Persons who live at places with such best 
ful names as Llanfaireaereinion should have 10" 
self-respect, and we hope that the Llanfaircaereinio! 
district will not again be disturbed by persons unfit 
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for the happiness of living at Llanfaircacreinion.”— 


Very Kixp.—The Spanish Cortes, we learn, has 
d the budget, and authorised the Government 
to lay out the sums necessary to be expended for the 
public expense during next quarter, This is very 
ood of the Cortes. Unluckily, before the legislature 
passed the budget, the expenditure did the same, by 
several millions. It is all very well to authorise the 
Government “to lay out” money—the point is to 
enable the Gdvernment to “lay in” that useful 
article, which among other slang names bears the 
highly ironical oné of “the Spanish. — Punch. 
MownarenicaL Pottcy. 
ccording to a provincial contemporary :— 
aah fom shares were freely dealt in 
reday, at + to # premium.” 
ba oe ot tee the existence of » Monarch 
Insurance Company. The rate of insurance charged 
by that company should be high ; for crowns needing 
to be insured must be doubly hazardous. How much 
would the Monarch Insurance Company take to in- 
sure the Monarch who. delays crowning the edifice ? 
Punch. 


Tue private who, in the late review, was struck 
by a thought, and the bystander who sat down on 
the spur of the moment, are both reported to be 
slowly recovering.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

A POSER. 

Temperance Lecturer: My very dear sir, you cannot 
surely know the benefits of pure spring water. 

Jovial Briton: My very dear sir, if water rots the 
soles of my boots, what on earth would it do with 
the coats of my stomach ?— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 


TRANSMOGRIFICATION.—A proof that port wine, 
when aged, is no longer port. It’s Madeira (made 
dearer).—Fun. 

BEARDING THE British Tar.—Our Jack Tars are 
relieved from the trouble of shaving. Henceforth, 
though at times they may be under bare poles, they 
will not be obliged to have bare chins and cheeks.— 


Fun. 


DELICATELY Put.—Fwn has too high a sense of 
the polite to jest at the delicate appetites of the fair 
sex; it is but natural that when a substantial dinner 
is placed before them they should pay less. attention 
to a leg of mutton than to the “ trimmings.”—Fun. 

By THe Sap Sza Wavzs! 

Ancient Mariner : “ You be in luck’s way, sir!” 

Mr. Falconer Byron: ‘* How so?” 

A. M.: “ Stranger in these parts I think, sir ?” 
Didn’ I zee you down here to these wrecks yes’day ?” 

Mr. F. B.: “Yes, Well?” 

M. A.: “ Well! Why, ’tis’n’ every day you get a 
chance to zee two sich bootiful wrecks as them wuz 
yes’day !”—Fun. 

Saints AND SINNERS, : 

We all of us, of course, know what “ every school- 
boy knows "that Mercury was the tutelary deity of 
commerce, theft, and other like trades. But we im- 
agine few were aware, until the other day, when the 
House of Commons called for certain returns about 
the Bank of England, that the money mart had a 
patron saint—St. Christopher le Stocks! Possibly 
there may also be a parish of St. Dunstan le Divi- 
dends, or St. Barnabas le Bank-Charter. It is 
rather too bad of the city to make the saints of the 
various parishes share in the business.—Fun. 





Rosinson Crusor’s IsLanp CoLoniseD.— The 
following bit of information will be of interest the 
world over:—At a distance of less than a three 
days’ voyage from Valparaiso, in Chili, and nearly 
in the same latitude with this important port on the 
western coast of South America, is the island of 
Juan Fernandez, where Alexander Selkirk, during a 
solitary banishment of four years, gathered the ma- 
terial for Defoe’s “ Robinson Crusoe.” This island, 
little thought of by the inhabitants of the Chilian 
coastland, has lately become of some interest by the 
fact that in December, 1868, it was ceded to a society 
of Germans, under guidance of Robert Wehrhan, an 
engineer from Saxony, Germany, for the purpose of 
colonisation. The eneur of this expedition, 
Robert Wehrhan, left Germany eleven years since, 
passed several years in England, served as major 
through the war of the republic against secession, 
and was subsequently engaged as engineer with the 
Verro-Pasco Railroad in South America. He and his 
Society, about sixty or seventy individuals, have 
taken possession of the island, which is described as 
being @ most fertile and lovely spot. They found 


wild horses, and sixty monkeys, the latter animals 
proving to be exceedingly shy. They brought with 
them cows and other cattle, swine, numerous fowls, 
and all the various kinds of agricultural implements, 
with boats and fishing apparatus, to engage in dif- 
ferent pursuits and occupations. The grotto, made 


spacious valley, covered with..large fields of wild 
turnips—a desirable food for swine—has been as- 
signed to the hopeful young Chilian gentlemen to 
whom the care of the porcine part of the society's 
stock has been entrusted, and he and his protegés are 
doing very well in their new quarters. Juan Fer- 
nandez is one of the stations where whaling vessels 
take in water and wood, 





THE NODDING GRAIN. 
From out the earth, sun-warm and brown, 
The wheat pushed up its golden crown, 
And nodded o’er the vine-clad fence, 
With all a monarch’s confidence, 
Unto the rye, which patient sprang 
The crowding stones and clods among, 
Contented until now to know 
It was God’s gift to those who sow. 


“ A common creature is that rye,” 
Murmured the Wheat as Wind went by, 
“ With tawny tint and beard unshorn !” 
The swelling words across were borne ; 
And the fair earth, so bright before, 

To the tall Rye a new look bore. 

It stroked its beard with breezes light, 
And wished the lovesit made, were white— 
Wished that among the great might be 
Its future life and destiny, 

And like the wheat, with ruddy brand 
Among the’ rich man’s treasures stand. 


Then, lo! a voice exceeding small 
Came piping o’er a meadow wall : 
“* Why do yon grumble, neighbour Rye, 
That you’re not. wheat ? 

So am not I. 


“Only the common orchard Grass, 
Trodden where’er a foot shall pass. 
But then, you see, the Maker knows, 
The place for everything that grows— 
For lordly Wheat, and humble Rye, 
And little Grasses such as I ; 

So, if he wanted Wheat to be 

This side the wall, instead of me, 

It would have been here. 


“ So, I think, 
All chains must have an ending link, 
All clouds an edge, all hills a. base ; 
And I, no doubt, am in my place, 
And you in yours.” 


The nodding grain 
Took courage, and grew glad again ; 
Assented to these words so wise, 
Looked to the far, forgotten skies, 
Where smiling still, the Summer sun 
On the world’s wheel a Summer spun. 
E. L. 








GEMS. 





Tue most abhorred thing in nature is the face 
which smiles abroad, and fiashes fury when it returns 
to the lap of a tender, helpless family. 

THERE are many that despise half the world ; but 
if there be any that dispise the whole of it, it is be- 
cause the other half dispises them. 

As there are none so weak that we may venture 
to injure them with impunity, so there are none so 
low that. they may not at some time be able to repay 
an obligation. 

MAxkg not thy friends too cheap to thee, nor thy- 
self to thy friends. Purchase not thy friends by 
gifts; when thou ceasest to give, such will cease to 
love. 

Tue best rules to form a young man are to talk 
little, te hear much, to reflect much, to reflect alone 
upon what has passed in company, to distrust one’s 
own opinions, aud value others that deserve it. 

He that gives good advice, builds with one hand ; 
he that gives good counsel and example builds with 
the other ; but he that gives good admonition and 
bad example, builds with one hand and pulls down 
with the other. 





TESTIMONIAL TO THE EARL ory Dersy.—A desire 
having been very generally expressed in favour of 
presenting a testimonial to the Earl of Derby :—“ It 
is proposed to show, by a penny subscription, the 
wide-spread fegling. of respect and admiration en- 





there countless herds of goats; some thirty haff- 


tertained towards him in Norti.aud North-East Lan- 


famous as Robinson Cruso’s abode, situated in a | 





cashire for his untiring energy and zeal in the Con- 
servative cause, for his sincere attachment to the 
Constitution in Church and State, for his generous 
and benevolent exertions to alleviate the sufferings 
of the operatives in Lancashire during a period of 
unprecedented distress, and last, but not least, for 
his manly defence of the Protestant Church in Lre- 
land during the recent debate in the House of Lords. 
Contributions from a considerable number of work- 
ing men havo already been forwarded to us, and we 
shall be glad to receive farther sums, to be handed 
over to. a local committee when formed.” 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


How To Keep AspaRaGus Fresu.—Stratify tho 
cut sticks in slightly damp earth thus: First, a layer 
of asparagus, then a stratum of earth, asparagus 
again, and so on. The method is recommended in cases 
where the bed is so small that sufficient cannot be 
obtained for a dish at any one time. By storing the 
asparagus in the way just mentioned, that which has 
been cut some days is said to be as fresh as that re- 
cently cut. 


PoraTors FoR CaTTLE.—Immense good would. 
result if coarse varieties of the potatoe were increased 
and brought to bear great yields for consumptiou by 
cattle. Some heavy bearing potatoe might be en- 
couraged and forced so as to give still heavier crops, 
if the same attention were paid to them as is donc 
to those sorts which are for human food. Potatoes, 
too, have a solidity in them than turnips, beets, or 
carrots ; a less number of bushels would suffice, and 
everybody knows how to grow them. Five hundred 
bushels per acre, and ten acres consumed annually 
on a farm of 100 acres, would soon increase the pro- 
ductiveness of the whole of the land, because the 
manure would be so much more, as well as better in 
quanlity ; besides, where the tillage is as it should 
be, a potatoe crop always leaves the land in an ex- 
cellent state for the ensuing crop. About thirty 
years age I was in tho habit of growing great quan- 
tities and steaming them for hogs, the yield being 
between 300 and 400 bushels per acre. One year, in 
consequence of several acres of wheat having been 
destroyed by wire worms, I had an extra quantity, 
which I had steamed for milch cows. It happened 
at a time when hay was scarce, and I had these 
steamed potatoes mashed and mixed with barley 
straw cut into chaff, and the whole winter dairy 
cows did better than ever before. I have known 
them given to cattle feeding for beef, with good ef- 
feet, fed raw; and though they will never take the 
place of swedes, &c., for cattle food, yet it will be a 
great end gained if a prolific kind of potatoe can be 
brought into use for feeding live stock.—N. S. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue celebrated violin player, Joachim, has been 
appointed director of the instrumental portion of the 
new Conservatoire of Music at Berlin. 


A Discovery of “ lost letters” has just been made, 
which is of singular interest—nothing less curious 
than the suppressed correspondence of Charles 1. 
with his friends on the eve of the battle of Naseby. 


From Lloyd’s quarterly return we ascertain that 
there are at present 87 vessels building on the Wear, 
of which 41 are sold, and 46 unsold. 56 of the ves 
sels are of wood, 7 combination (wood and iron), and 
24 iron. 


THz Caledonian Ball was attended by upwards of 
700 persons. It was a brilliant gathering. The 
Viceroy was present, and heard the bagpipes; he 
was so pleased with the music that he has ordered 
a regiment of pipers. He will also pui the ladies of 
his harem into kilts on his return home. 


Ir is a curious fact that the milk from a black 
cow ig bluer than that of any other cow. ‘The 
reader may perhaps smile incredulously at reading 
this, but it is true, nevertheless, and can no more 
be accounted for than the equally puzzling fact that 
all white cats are deaf. 


STIMULANTS.—Dr. Paris, in his “ Pharmacologia,”’ 
relates some curious facts relating to stimulants. 
Hobbes drank cold water when he was desirous of 
making a great intellectual effort. Newton smoked. 
Bonaparte took snuff, Pope strong coffee, Byron gin 
and water. Wedderburne, the first Lord Ashburton, 
always placed a blister on his chest when he had to 
make a greatspeech. The great Lord Erskine took 
large doses of opium. On the trial of Queen Caro- 
line, Erskine, anxious to make a great speech, took 
an overdose of his favourite drug. The effect was 
striking; he dropped into the arms of Lord Stan- 





hope, who sat next to him. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Emity Hates.—It is pronounced as if spelt “ chinyon.” 

Octavrus.—Consult the back numbers for the last two 
or three weeks. 

E. Perers.—See answer to “‘ Octavius,” in this week’s 
number. 

A Droorine Liry.—Certainly, you have a right to the 
money, and can get it. 

J. E.—We could not tell you without seeing the lump. 
Go to a surgeon. 

Bertie Lavra.—It would be better taste to return the 
presents, but you are not legally bound to do so. 

Lovisa.—You had better apply personally at the 
Crystal Palace, where you will obtain the information. 

Bessiz Taytor.—We do not know the name of th® 
foreman. Write to the manufactory. 

Maset.—1l. Consult a medical man. 
advise you to buy the book. 

Country JouRNALIST.—The average salary in the gal- 
lery is five guineas per week. 

T.—The moral contained in your verses is very good 
but not expressed poetically enough to justify insertion 

BEexHILL.—You did not put your first question as you 
have now done. We-furnished you with all the informa- 
tiom we could give on the subject. 

A Constant Reaper.—Apprentice yourself to a wood 
engraver. The remuneration depends upon your abili- 
ties. 

A Constant ReapEeR.—Your handwriting is very defi- 
cient. Take lessons from a writing master who gives in- 
struction in bookkeeping. 

A Constant SupscriseR.—The charity was evidently 
intended for those living in the parish alone ; in which 
case you have no claim upon it. 

F. M.—1. If your tale is accepted, it will be paid fo: 
2. Constant wear. 3. Handwriting very indifferent—prac- 
tice with care. 

Peacock.—l. We do not know the name of the manu- 
factory. 2. You will get the ink at any wholesale sta- 
tioner’s. 3. Answered last week. 

A Constant Reaper.—1. At your age, we would not 
advise the use of dyes. 2. There is evidently something 
wrong with your blood. You require medical advice. 

Mrs. ELtten Connotly.—Write to the secretary of the 
institution, and state your case. We think you are de- 
serving of admission to the benefits. 

Youne Rancer.— Write to Mr. White, 11, Adam Street, 
Adelphi, London. State your trade and qualifications, 
and you will get the information. 

J. Guy.—Order from the agent fn the usual manner. 
A postage stamp cannot be made available for the pur- 
poses of a receipt. 

H. E.—If you marry again you can be prosecuted for 
Soemny. You require proof of the death of your first hus- 

and. 

J. G.—What is called the London season—that is, the 
time when people of rank and wealth reside in and visit 
the metropolis—commences about April, and ends in 
July. 

E. W.—The most complex and difficult questions 
brought before a judge rise out of the domiciles of per- 
sons making a will, You had better, therefore, apply to 
a lawyer. 

WasuinG PreParatTion.—Put one pound of saltpetre 
into a gallon of water, and keep it ina corked jug; two 
tablespoonful for a pint of soap; soak and wash. This 
bleaches clothes beautifully. 

A Sronemason.—We are very sorry for you; but per- 
haps you may be alarming pate 4 snedieace. Itis 
clearly a case for the advice of a medical man, and you 
should lose no time in applying. 

Tom.—Vulgar buffoonery does not make a comedian, 
neither stupid practical joking constitute humour; the 
first is contemptible, and the second malicious and dan- 
gerous. We would not advise any young man to “go on 
the music hall stage.” 

D. W. B.—It matters little whether the indentures 
have been drawn up by a lawyer or not,so that they have 
been drawn up correctly. A master cannot compel an ap- 
prentice to remain beyoud the expiration of his time to 
make up for time lost by sickness. 

G. 8. C.—Potted cheese.—Beat one pound of Cheshir® 
cheese very fine, then add half-a-pound of butter, and 
beat both well together. Haveready thefollowing spices 
finely pounded : one teaspoonful of white pepper, a small 


2. We would not 


; 





half-teaspoonful of mace, the same of cloves and cayenne 
pepper, and five teaspoonfuls of salt ; mix these together, 

and beat and stir them well in with a large wine-glassful 
of white wine, two tablespoonfuls of essence of ancho- 
vies, six poons of flour of mustard, made with boiling 
water as for table. When well mixed, put into potting 
pots. Should this become dry with keeping, pour a little 
white wine over it, and let it soak in. 

F, D.—The wife has a natural claim to support from 
her husband’s property; but she cannot set aside the 
main instructions in his will. The case being involved, 
can only be distinctly decided by a solicitor investigating 
the details. 

A. E.—Few mechanical businesses require so much 
labour as patience. The appliances of science resolve the 
actual labour into almost nothmg. It would be imposi- 
ble for us to advise you what trade or business to follow. 
not knowing either your tastes or your qualifications. 

H. B. is perfectly a. The practice of putting car- 
bonate of soda into the t, or, as is artfully done 
sometimes, into the teakettle, to baffle the vigilance of 
the true }Bohea-mian, is dangerous, it being a powerful 
medicine, and destructive of the beautiful aroma of the 
herb that cheers but not inebriates. 

Merteor.—Clouds consist of minute icles of water 
in a frozen state floating in the air. In 1803, Mr. Howard 
published his classification of clouds now generally 
adopted, consisting of three pri forms : cirrus, cumu- 
lus and stratus; three compounds of these forms ; and the 
nimbus, or black rain-clouds. 

J. A. W.—The sufferer should refrain from ing 
quickly, and avoid excitement in conversation. ere is 
a treatise by Hunt on the subject, which we would ad- 
vise you to read. 2. Keep the chest well forward, and 
the body erect. If it is not a deformity, by following 
this advice you will speedily lose the appearance. 

COME WITH ME. 

Oh, come with me. 

I know where, deep in dusky mosses sleeping, 
We shall find violets— 

Grave, holy things, that seem sweet vigils keeping ; 
Each dainty dew-drop wets 

Their nook so softly, you’d believe the dawn 

And eve alike came to the bank a-wooing, 

Did you not see 
Above them yonder tree. ’Tis he, 

The forest Hercules of might and brawn— 

The oak, who wards off storm, and tempert dewing; 

Holding aloft his fresh, green leafy arms, 

d saying to the sky, 
“You must be pitiful, for here below 
My violets lie!” 


Some say, I know, 
The oak rejoices thus his shade to fling 

Over the violets, 
Making the sunshine all his own in spring, 

- And giving them the frets 

Of filtered gold that through his foliage fall. 
But surely, if the blossoms are so sweet, 

It cannot be ; 

But he, yon giant tree, 
Hath shadowed them but so much as was meet, 
And for his love little praise hath got. 

Would you that he, 

Knowing his strength, and their fragility, 
Should cease to grow, that he might shade them not ? 


Yonder, a-flame, 
The sun-flower flaunts a mass of beaten gold ; 
The ruddy peony 
Her petals to the summer will unfold ; 
And many flowers will be 
Unshadowed as they will beneath the skies. 
Not all the flowers 
May dream out happy hours, 
*Neath filtered summer showers : 
But these be blest and happy violets ! 
And might I be a flower, 
I'd choose this nook, and in its holy shade 
Only too happy be, 
If, — off the storms, my kind oak kept 
A little sun from me. M. K. D. 


Jacx.—1. You can only remove the pimples by keeping 
the blood pure. Take a teaspoonful o' hur and trea- 
cle at night just before going to bed. 2. Smoking is de- 
cidedly injurious to the health ; it weakens the action of 
the heart, and tends to soften the brain. 3. A good deal 
depends upon the disposition ; it is better, however, that 
the husband should a few years older than the wife. 
4. There are too many flourishes in your caligraphy, 
otherwise it is good. 


Leontpas.—Some of the Greek historians ascribe the 
invention of the trumpet to the Tyrrhenians, and others 
to the Egyptians. It was in use at the time of Homer, 
but not at the time of the Trojan war. First torches, 
then shells of fish sounded like trumpets, were the sig- 
nals in primitive wars. The s ing-trumpet is said to 
have been used by Alexander the Great, in B.C. 

MILLICENT.—We are sorry that a young lady should 
cherish such rancour in her heart. “To err is human, to 
forgive divine.” She is your elder sister, and doubtless 
acted for your good. You ought to be thankful that you 
are happier and more prosperous. Better refrain from 
giving any assistance than tender it in that spirit. We 
trust, however, you will see the affair in its proper light, 
and call upon poor Martha. 

Brunswick.—There is, perhaps, no surer sign of folly 
and egotism than a constant carping at small faults pe- 
culiar to those we love. Human na’ is very far from 
perfect; as the finest china may have a flaw init. You 
are too fidgetty and exacting, and if you persevere in 
what you call “wholesome surveillance,” you will only 
estrange those whom you profess to love and esteem. 

JEANNETIE.—Your brother-in-law is in the wrong ; but 
for your own and your sister’s peace of mind, we would 
advise you to return to your mother’s house as soon as 
youcan. It is impossible for a third person, relative or 
otherwise, to remain in the house of a married couple, in 
which wrangling or bickeri daily occurrence, 


is of 
without rere ore , and very prob- 
4 





ably making an enemy either of the husband or wife, or 
very likely of both. The itions of the newly. 
a ee re: tt — assimilate ; but they 
may live happier by-and-bye, if they exercise mutual for. 
bearance toleration. 

Louisa G. C.—Blushing is a habit very frequently cop. 
stitutional, but as frequently, if not more so, a sige ot 
innocence than guilt. It is difficult to be avoided, by: 
that can be accomplished by cultivating a sense of supe. 
riority in some respect or another, & consciousness 
of always intending to mean |. Going frequently 
into good society insensibly increases and strengthens 
the power of self-control. 

Liverroon Lass.—You say that T—— has obtained a 

license, and wishes you to join*him in London, 

e trust these lines will reach you in time to prevent 
sueh a foolish proceeding. We do not insinuate i 

inst the character of the young man; but cannot see 
why, if he is in such a good position, he dislikes to come 
down and marry you from your parents’ house. 

Romancz ReapER.—1l. As Heliodorus, a bishop of 
Tricca, in Samay Se the author of Ethiopies, in Greek, 
the first work in ies of wri » he ishence styled 

“Father of Romances.” He flouris 898, 2 
Dunlop’s “ Hi of Fiction,” published in 1814, is ay 
esteemed book on subject. 3. ‘Troubadours were the 
poets of the middle ages ; they most in France 
and the north of Spain. 

Srupiovs Witt1am.—1. If we knew more of your tastes 
and capabilities, we would be,more competent to advise. 
It is impossible in a life-time to get a thorough know- 
ledge of every branchof study. You misapply the 
term ‘‘ scholar,” andjare too ambitious to shine. Con. 
fine | per to those branchés of study which you 
roughly enjoy, rather than crave formany. U you 
oot vere Littl inet Qe hy so 

ve le m i . t is and 
ife is short.” 2.-If you send the essay, we shall. be glad 
to give you our opinion of its merits. 

ReaiyaLp.~If the lady’s pretty face distracts your at- 
tention from the sermon, select another pew from whence 

‘ou cannot see her. We do not approve of writing love. 
Tette to fair ones personally unknown to you—the pro- 
ceeding is awkward, and sometimes us if there is 
a lover,a brother or an indignant father in the way. 
Better to try and get a proper introduction to the family, 
learn oomnething of the lady’s character, domestic and 
otherwise ; and if you think you could be happy with her, 

ropose in réasonable time.. We have not much faith in 
ove at first sight ; the smitten one is apt to be fickle, and 
fond of fresh r wot 

James V. informs us that he has just ‘‘come into 
money,” to the extent of a thousand pounds. He is nine- 
teen years of age, at present a clerk in ee 
good salary, but with a constitutional av to desk 
work. He wishes to settle down intoa quiet business, 
and asks if we are of opinion that the profession ‘of a 
hair-dresser is an ignoble one, his lying in that di- 
rection, in spite of the opposition of his friends and re- 
lations, who mix in a genteel set. If ‘‘ James V.” has a 
strong taste for the business, we should not advise him 
to allow any question of ‘‘ gentility” to stand in his way. 
We happen to be personally acquainted with a gentleman, 
who, besides being a “ barber,” is also a bachelor of arts, 
and is considered one of the most intellectual and accom- 
plished men in a town in which there is no paucity of 
varied talent. 

Witt1am S. and R. M. (non-commissioned officers in 
the army).—‘‘ William S.,” twenty-five, 5ft. 10tin., and 
dark. ndent must be of medium height, fair, 
tempered, fond of music and bewree o “R, M.,” twenty- 
four, 5 ft. 9in., and fair. Respondent must be of medium 
height, dark, and a good t 

Netuiz and Jesstzr.—“ Nellie,” tee medium heigh' 


dark, lively and domesticated. it must be 
and dark. “Jessie,” nineteen, medium height, dark and 
of a cheerful disposition. Respondent must be tall and 
an Englishman. Cartes de visite to be exchanged. 

B. Cooxs, in a respectable ition and of quiet habits. 
Respondent must be tall, have bine auburn hair, 
and a figure. Cartes de visite to 

Evetyrn F., sixteen, ra’ fair, hair, hazel 
eyes. Respondent must be dark, fond of home, and able 
to support a wife. Would like carte de visite, 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Emma B. is responded to by—‘‘ Cousin Charlie, en 
five, 5ft. 64in., dark, fond of music and home, Would 
like to ex ge cartes de visite. 
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384, Strand, by J. Wansox. 
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VERTISEMENTS. 








BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
eadac petite, 8 

arg rasan pee Se ate tint well- | 
FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- 
‘a mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an 


d all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are 


own remedy, 


jon of 
wary” required nothing can be better adapted. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through | 


PILLS. 


C 








y Chemist. 


“VOWEL A” WASHING MACHINE, | 


VERY USEFUL,AND POPULAR FAMILY MACHINE, 


PRICE £3 10s. 


and 


i, KEYWORTH and CO., 85, TARLETON STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 
| @ few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 
went the disease attacking any vital part 
old by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 


1}d. and 28. 9d. per box, or obtained through 





| any Chemist. 








HOLLOWAY’S 


PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


igeases of the most formidable and chronic character have been cured by Hol- 
remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment has signally 
Ulcerations which have proved themselves incurable by any other known 
eans have healed kindly under the purifying and regenerating influence of this 
cellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted d 
by Holloway’s Ointment and 

Neither of these medica- 


way's 
led. 


ellings can be most safely and effectively treated 
lis, which can 40 no harm under any ci 


roumstances. 
thing deleterious in their eomposition, both are essentially 
aise od <tiesing in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to | 


hat healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 


urifying and strep 


pel impurities. 


m and glandular 


SYRIAN LIQUID 





THE VOICE AND THROAT. 


Charming Bell-like Voice for all who wish to 
sing is produced by 
MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES. 
Testimonial (No. 845) from Jenny Linp, June 22 
gaz: many paw d give a bell-like clearness to 
he Voice, Stop its Decline, Improve, Sustain, and 
nerease the Flexibility, Brilliancy, and Power of the 
The Great VANCE” writes: “I find them very 
penedcial."—Paniniecata yey " 
In boxes, 6d41s., an 
Dovcuty, Chemist, 26, Dleckicors Roa 
nd of your family Chemist. ~ 


by Mizzs 
d, London, 
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J. H. SANDWELL, 

WATCH, SEAL AND. COPPER- 

_ PLATE ENGRAVER, 

PRINTER, &c. 

_ Watches and Jewellery repaired on the shortest no- 
tice. Orders by post punctually attended to. 

Address: No, 9, WYNYATT STREET, CLERK- 
ENWELL, E.0. : 

£2° 12s. 6d. 
J OHN WRENN AND) COMPANY, 
10 and 11, St. George's Crescent 
(Tor or Lorp: Street), 
Have on hand an. Immense Vartery of Materials for 
the present Season, from which they are prepared to 
make their © TED SUITS, at the price 
quoted above. Separate Garments can be had, viz. :— 
TROUSERS, 15s,; VESTS, 8s. 6d.; COATS, 80s. 
N.B.—No Macunves usp, ALL GARMENTS BEING 
MADE By Hann, 
READY-MADE OVERCOATS, 

-, 1m Brent variety, from 18s, 6d.’'to 52s. 6d. 
N.B.—Royal Naval Cadets’ and- Mercantile Marine 
Apprentices’ Complete Outfits on the 

fare shortest notice. 
* Shirts made to Measure: a Porfect Fit guaranteed. 








HENRY CHATWIN 
Manufacturer of 
PEARL, IVORY, AND TOR- 
TOISESHELL 
TEA CADDIES, CARD 
CASES, MATCH 


BOXES, & 
Ornamental Iniayer, 


AND TABLET MAKER, 
WORK BOXES, 
And Goods in suitable 

Markets 


FREE FROM SMELL. 
Warranted not to Stain the Skin, 
THE HAIR DYED IN ONE MINUTE 
Sold in cases, 3s. 6d. 


NICOLL’S 


CELEBRATED 


HATR DYE 


hair on t’ 





PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY, 
AND THEIR R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NICOLL'S TRICHANOPHRON 


Removes the scurf and all impurities from the skin 
| Strengthen’s Weak Hair, prevents its turning 

Grey, and by dail 

Grey Hair to its original colour, 
imparting to it a beautiful clean, 


Electric Hair Regenerator, 
One application prevents the hair from 
falling off, and by its use the short weak 


grow with a vigour and rapidity truly astonishing. 
Sold in bottles, 28, 6d. each. 
Prepared by Nrcot1, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wals 


No. 11, AIR STREET, REGENT QUADRANT. 


application restores 


glossy appearance. 
In cut crystal stoppered 
bottles, 2s. 6d. 


NICOLL, © 


nd . 
Hair Cutter; 
To H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 
11, AIR-ST., 
REGENT STREET. 
HAIR RESTORED 
And Baldness Prevented by 

NICOLL’s 


t 





NICOLL’S 
GOLDEN TINCTURE 











For giving a B 
Golden Shade to Hair of any colour. 


Sold in bottles, 3s, 6d. eacb.—Prepared by 
NICOLL, Harr Cutter To H.R.H. tHE PRINCE oF WALES 
Inventor of the “T’RICHANOPHRON ” for the Hair. 
. Post Office Orders payable G. Nicox, 11, Air Street, Regent Street. 


e head apparently bald, commbnces to 











alvey on and. 
30, DARWIN STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 





RUPTURES.BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


» Ts allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
we treatment of HERNIA. The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 


> & soft ban 


being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 


wer is supplied by the 


} MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
} be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, ard the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 


the hips, ‘being sent to the 


Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE; 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s,, 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
» Of a Double Truss, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postago, 1s. 8d. 
+ Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New. Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


‘The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 


COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of 


Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices:4s. 


Weakness, 
6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 








“MAISON DOREE,” 


80 anp 82, BOLD STREET. 


ARRIVAL OF SPRING GOODS. 
Ege! WILLIAMS most seeponiteliy informs his 

numerous Customers and es generally, that 
having now completed the entire arrangement of these 
extensive Premises, and possessing ample means and 
a thorough knowledge of all the best Manufactures in 
England, France, and Belgium, he is determined on 
doing a Large Business, with Small Profits. 

The large deliveries of Silks, D Costumes, 
Mantles and Jackets, Millinery, French and English 
Printed Cambrics, White Piques, Fancy Piques and 
Printed Muslins, Laces and.Embroideries, Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Ladies’ Underclothing, Jupons, Stays, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas and Parasols, Ribbons, 
Dress and Mantle ae Paris Bijouterie and 
Novelties, are NOW READ 


FRENCH PIQUES, ESPRITS, 


AND 
FRENCH MUSLINS, 
AT HALF THEIR USUAL PRICES. 
New Dress Marermats or Every Description, 
at moderate prices. 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 
“MAISON DOREE,” 80 ax 82, BOLD STREET. 


A, Asranait AND Co, 


OPTICIANS AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 
MENT MANUFAOTURERS, 
20, Lorp Srreet, Liverroor. 

ABRAHAM anp CO. have for Inspection a 

e choice Assortment of Spectacles and FOLD- 

ING EYE-GLASSES, with best Brazil Pebbles, or 

their Improved Violet-tinted Glasses (recommended 

by Oculists for weak and inflamed vision), mounted 

in Gold, Silver, and Elastic Steel Frames, to suit all 
ages and sights. 

A. A. and Co.’s Improved Medical Magneto Ma- 
chine, price complete 2/. 18s. (in these Machines the 
use of the Galvanic Battery is dispensed with, and is 
constantly in action). 

Improved Medical Galvanic Machines, in cases, 
with Batteries, 42s. and 63s. 

Elementary Oases of Drawing Instruments, 4s., 
5s. 6d:, 12., 168., 80s., and upwards. 

A. ABRAHAM and Co, beg to caution residents in 
the country against an imposition frequently practised 
by persons assuming their name and vending inferior 
articles as their manufacture. 

*,* Spectacles for the Humbler Classes, 1s, 6d. and 
2s. 6d. per pair. 

The New “Liver” Portable TELESCOPE, with 
additional Astronomical Eyeriece, price 15s. None 
genuine unless stamped with our Trade Mark. Fall 
| description on application 
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CAUTION. 


CHLORODYNE. 


ICE-CHANCELLOR SIR W. P. WOOD stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browse was undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne; ‘that the statements of the Def ena. 
ant Freeman were deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say that — had been sworn to. Eminent Hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. J, ¢ OLuy 


Buowne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they i 
confirmed by the trade at large. See the Lancet, April 8, 1865. The public therefore are cautioned against using any other than ’ 


DR. J. 


HIS INVALUABLE REMEDY prodices quiet, refreshing sleep,. relieves pain, calms the system, restores the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action | 


be it largely ; and mean no other than. Dr. BRowne’s.—See Times, July 18, 1864. ‘Subseque atiy ; 


¥4 


COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


of the secretions of the vody, without creating any of these unpleasant results attending the use,of opium. Old and young may take it at all hours and times, 


when requisite. 
gréat quantities in the following diseases: 


Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, while 


medical men extol its virtues most extensively, using it jy 


Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 
EARL RUSSELL bas graciously favoured J. T. DAVENPORT with the following :—Extract.of «despatch from. Mr. WEBB, H.B.M.’s Consul at Mail, | 
dated September 17, 1864:—*“ The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to be Chlorodyne, and with a small quantity given ()" 


me by Dr. Burke I have saved several lives.” 


4 


Important Testimonials from numerous Medical Men accompany each Bottle. 
SERIOUS RESULTS HAVE ARISEN FROM THE USE OF’ SPURIOUS” CHLORODYNE. 


CAUTION.—Always ask for “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his name is on the Government Stamp, 
The immense demand enables the Proprietors to redace the price. _ It is now sold in bottles 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., inne quantity. 6 


Be not deceived by avy piracy of the word OHLORODYNE; the great success has given rise to many unprincipied su 


uges. 





A Never Fails to 
RESTORE GREY or FADED. HATR to 
its youthful colour and beauty. 

IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald opots, 
I? will promote luxuriant wrowth. 6 
FALLING Hair is immediatety checked, 
PRIN Hair thickened, 

BALDNESS prevented. 

In Jarae Bottles, priee Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Persumers, 
Depot, 266, High Holborn, 


LONDON, 





NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


GUA AMARELLA restores the human hair to 
its pristine hue, nd matter at what age. JNO. 
GOSNECL & CO, have at length, with the aid of 
one of the mest eminent chemists, succeeded in per- 
fecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to 
the public ina mpre concentrated form, and at a lower 
price., Sold in bottles, 3s. each ; also 5s.,7s. 6d., and 
15s,-each, ingluding brusl.—Red Bull Wharf, Angel 
Passage, 93,;-Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 
Single bottles forwarded on receipt of postage stamps 
or Post Office Order. 


NO. GOSNELL .&. CO.’s CHERRY TOOTH 
PASTE is greatly superior to any: Tooth 
Powder, gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, pro- 
tects the enamel most effectually from decay, and im- 
parts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. 
per pot. * a 

















gole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, 


MRS WINSLOW'S 
- Sis 2 1 ' eS me Bow ¥ ee” 
Advice to Mothers.—<Are you broken of your rest by asick child, suffering with the 
pain. of cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist, and get.a bottle of Mrs, Wixsiow’'s 
Sooruine Syrup. It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately ; ft is perfectly harniless; ji} 
it produces natural quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
.4)| awakes “ as bright as a button.” It has been long in use im. America, and is highly re- 
|| commended by medical men ; it is very pleasant to take; it soothes the child, it softens: 
Yy}| the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels,’ and is the best known 
remedy for dysentry and diarrhea, whether arising from teething or. other causes. | 
sure and ask for Mr&.. Wixstow’s Soornine Syrup, and see that “ Curtis and . 
New York and London,” is on the outside wrapper. . No mother’should be without it. 
Sold by all medicine dealers at 1s. 1id. per Bottle. London Déep 


| SOOTHING SYRUP 
APPROVED FAMILY REQUISITES. -— 


KEATING’S COUGH ‘LOZENGES Relicves difficulty of Bres 
an important remedy for cases of Inciricnt ConsumPtron, ands cert 
tation of the Broncut4 Tunes. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 2$4.; and Tins, 

KEATING’S CHILDREN’S WORM TABLET.—A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, | 
both in aj nee-and taste, furnishing a most method of a te 
medy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. Itisa perfectly safe and 

lly adapted for children. Sold in Tins, 1s, 1}d. and 28.94. each. Put up in Small « 

for Post, which will be forwarded on receipt of 14 stamps. - +f 

KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. , BUGS, 


ANTS, MOSQUITOES, MOTHS, &o., are instantly destroyed by this powder, which is guile bare 
less to.animal life. Imported and sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d. each ; or Is. r post. 
for 12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d, ‘on receipt of 36; also in bottles, with bellows, 1s. 6d. and 











a 











KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 





The above preparations are sold by all rospeotable Chemists, and by the Proprietor 
~~ WHELPTON S = 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 80 years proved their value in Diseases of the Head; Chest, Liver, Kidneys, abd Dey 
Wo. 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fig 





Organs: théy ares direct Purifyer of the Blood, azd in all Skin Complaints ome, 


the best Mediciues 
@2s. 94. each, by 


| ¢ London, 
AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE ¥ d 


Sent free to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of 8; 14, or 33 mps. 


Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 1 





Reset POTTS AND CoO. 
(LATE F. WBIGHT) 

Respectfully solicit from the Nobility, Gentry, and 

Public, a continuance of the kind patronage so liter- 

ally-bestowed upon the above Firm for upwards’ of 

Sixty years, 
PIANOFORTES, HARMONIUMS, HARPS, &e., 
for Hire by the Week, Month or Year. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums of all kinds Let. on 

Hire for Three Years, after which, and. without any 

farther, payment whatever, the Instrument becomes 

the property of the Hirer. Quarterly Payments .are 

required. 


EXPERIENCED TUNERS FROM THE 


FIRST LONDON HOUSES. 
INSTRUMENTS REPAIRED AND REGULATED. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES OR ANY 
OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS pourR- 
CHASED FOR CASH OR TAKEN IN’ Ex- 
CHANGE. 


IMPROVED PATENT PIANOFO a, oan 
Rei oo LAWN-MOWING, ROLLING, want? Da eet oe ES OFF THE 

AND COLLECTING MACHINES, Manufacturers’ .Prices..Pianettes from 2 
For cutting underneath hurdles, overhanging | guineas. Elegan ut.or Rosewood Cottage Piano- | 
branches of trees, néar flower beds, or if crammed in | fortes, from 25 Jase Ws een 


of England 
HAND MACHINES. MAY. BE BOUGHT ON T 
Width of Cutter 
10-in. Machine 
12 


” 


Secondhand 
gery 





|. Width) of Cutter 
0 0)18-in. Machine £7 
0 0/20,, 
5 0/22,, 
0 0/24, 
6 0 


£31 | : 49 eet ace 
.41 Of vraeahid E. HARRISON, 
. 5 ” eee YY 
.6 St he OE 
6 





9 we 

All Hand Machines have loose handles hanging on 
| the roller centre, which'is ‘the first moving power, 
| and enables any height’of mau to use them without 


| stooping. 
| Apply to HENRY LEONARD, IRONMONGER, 


| 22, HIGH STREET, BRISTOL. 


Comfortable ‘Home, M 34 
Ch at the GARRICK HOTEL (adjoining ti - 
New Theatre Royal), Park Row, topof 
G. Collins, Proprietor. 





Hot Suppers from Seven p.m. 


a corner ; in fact, no Other make of machine can be| “The C and ‘Best Selected Stock of New sul ; 
used. in the West of England. 
HREB YEARS" HIRING S¥STEM, 


REGENT “HOUSE, CLIFTON. . 
ISITORS TO BRISTOL WILL a : 
with : 

Street | 
DINNERS OFF “THE JOINT. AT ONE—ONB | 
SHILLIN ; 

Beds, 19. & 1. 64. 
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LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. 

It contains no dye; restores gray hair in a few 

days; has no sediment; produees @ beautiful gloss, 

without containing oil; cleanses the head and hair; 

promotes the hair’s growth, and is by far the best 

Restorer extant. In large bottles, 3s.6d. Can ba had 

through all chemists, or of the maker, Alex. Ross, 
248, High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. 





ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—OCorns cured in 

one day by using ALEX. ROSS’S CHIROPO. 

This preparation gradually dissolves the Corn in a 

few hours, temoving the very root. 4s.; by post for 
60 stamps.—248, High Holborn. 


AIR OURLING FLUID.—248, High Holborn, 
H London.—ALEX. ROSS’S CURLING FLUID 
curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s.Hair immediately it is 
applied. 8& 6d.; sent free for 54 stamps. Ross's 
Tomer MaGaztnE, 1d. monthly. 


LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by Madame 
Vestris.)—All Imperfections of the Skin are 
hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty pro- 
duced to the face and hands, 5s. 6d.; sent for 
stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By damping the head 

with this beautifully-perfumed Wash, in three 

days the hair becomes its original colour, and remains 

80 by an occasional using. 10s. 6d. for stamps.— 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


IMPLE REMOVER.—AlIl diseases of the Skin 
are improved by one dose of ALEX. ROSS'S 
VEGETABLE SKIN PILL, They remove redness, 
sallowness, &c. 2s. 9d. and 7s. 6d.; or by post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn, 
London, and all Chemists. 
Just published, 2d ; sent by the author for 3 stamps. 
GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a Pamphlet 
descriptive of articles and means used for im- 
proving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 248, High 
Holborn, London. 
HARLES J. PHILLP, BRASSFOUNDER AND 
C Manufacturer of Gas Lamps, Brackets, &c., in 


the highest style of Art, 20, Caroline Street, and 
29, Mary Street, Birmingham. 



























fully black by using the Palace 
Kid Restorer; 2d. & 4d. box; 1s., 
1s. 6d., and 2s, canister. 


Try McLellan’s Scotch Dubbin. 

Machine needles, Thomas’ and Sin- 
eger's, ls., How's, 1s. 2d. per doz.; su- 
\ perior white silk, 2s. 6d. per oz,; Por- 
TRADE MARK, poise laces, 6d. per pair; st. Eng. butt 
ends, ; cln. Eng. butts, 1s. 5d. per lb.; 34 Ibs. p. st. 
Foreign half butts, 1s. 4d. per lb.; prime Fr. calf, 3s. 
per lb.; prime calf kids, 52s. per doz.; stout and large 
mock kids, 42s. per dozen. 

J. W. McLELLAN, Leather Merchant, 47, Lam- 
beth-Walk, 8. 


Try McLellan’s Kid Restorer. | 
ID or Memel can be made beauti- | 


Parrot and Bird Cages, Ca 
Eel Traps, Glasses, 


Silk and Alpaca Um 
Cricket Bats, 


THE HANDIEST SHOP IN LONDON|. 
FIFTY PER CENT SAVED. ; 
Thousands of New and Second-hand Articles at half the usual prices, 


RIMANTEAUS 5s. to 50s., Hat Cases 2s. to 10s., Leather and Oarpet Bags, Trunks and Bory, 
nters’, Gardening, and — Tools, Dog Collars and Chains, Rat, Bird, yj 


reech and Muzzle-loading Guns, Revolrey, 


and Stumps, Fishing Rods and Tackle, Croquét, ra Dumb Bells 2d. 

Model Engines, Ivory-handled Knives, Baths, Perambulators (warranted) 14s., 

Stable and other Brushes, Spurs, Garden Hose, Wire Netting, Cash and Deed Boxes, Account Books, j, 
CATALOGUES BY POST FOR ONE STAMP. 


GOFF, 15 & 16, NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


eights and Scales, Wig 





POWELL'S 


RHEUMATIC EMBROCATION, 


RHEUMATISM, The most effectual Remedy for all Rhewmatic Pains. 
Testien onial from oe ht | Testimonial from the Right 
on | Hon. FRANCES COUNTERS 
NE RENDON, KG. . 
URALGIA, ms Grosvenor Crescant W. ALDEGRAVE. 
wer Rha rt yordanmnty Te # Strawberry Hill, 
LUMBAGO, leiaie Say Sek goal Molevastian July 15th, 1868, 


has been of 


service to Lady 


“ Frances Countess WALDEGRAy; 


great 
Clarendon, who has used it about six jis very glad to be able to bear tai. 


SPRAINS, &c. 


“ Yours, &., 


weeks for Chronic Rheumatism of the | mony to the extrao’ 
knees and feet; no other application | Mr..Powell’s Embrocation for Rhev. 
has given her similar relief. * 

CLARENDON.” 


Pr d by E. V. POW Twick and sold most Chemi t 1s. 
ones by YF Se eee 


rdinary efficacy o 


matism; ‘it is a safe and very quick 
cure for all Rheumatic te 








NATURE’S PURIFIER. 


INELY PREPARED VEGETABLE CHAR- 
COAL, by its action in absorbing impure 


tion, dyspepsia, heartburn, worms, &c. 

BRAGG’S CELEBRATED CHARCOAL .SOLD 
IN BOTTLES, 2s., 4s. and 6s. EACH, THROUGH 
ALL CHEMISTS, AND BY THE MAKER, ' 


No. 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London. 


| Q\AINT PHILIP AND JACOB PAROCHIAL 
IMPROVEMENT FUND, BRISTOL. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited for this Fithé, 
which has been Established to raise £3,500, for 

1. The repairs, &c., of the Parish Church. 

2. The repairs of the Boundaries of Churchyard. 

8. A New Organ. 

4. Infant School-room. 

5. Ragged School and Mission Church. 

By means of this Fund, works are continuously 
being carried on. ONE THOUSAND POUNDS are 
required this year to meet demands of contractors. 

| Donationsand Subscriptionsare earnestly soliciied by 
Vicar and the Churchwardens of St. Philip and Jacob. 








ONE HUNDRED GALLONS 


MADE IN ONE MINUTE. 


EDWARDS’ MESSINA LIMONADA. 
A PLEASANT & REFRESHING SUMMER DRINK: 


1s. 4p, PER POUND, OR IN PACKETS &8p., TIN CANISTERS 6p., 9p., 1s, AND 1s. 6p. EACH. 


This cooling, delicious, and exhilarating compound, with the addition of water only, will immediately pro- 


duce the finest Lemonade at One Penny per glass. Its purity, cheapness, and 


rtability constitute a few of 


its many strong recommendations. For Invalids, Families, Hospitals, Schools, Temperance Societies, Excur- 
sion and Picnic Parties, Sea Voyagers, and Travellers in Foreign Countries, it is invaluable. ‘lime and Cli- 


mate will not impair its intrinsic qualities, and when diluted will k 
ee glasses; one pound is 


One packet will make thr 


Bopd for three months. 
cient for a gallon of water. 


Retail throughout the Kingdom by all Respectable Grocers, Confectioners, &c. Country dealers can be 


supplied through thier wholesale houses in London. 


EDWARDS, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, James Street, Covent Garden. 
*." Proprietorship secured by Registration. The Public are cautioned that his labels are closely imitated 


with a view to deceive purchasers. 





PICTURE FRAMES 


AND MOULDINGS. 


JICTURE FRAMES of every description, at the lowest prices. Engravings and Coloured Sporting 


Subjects in Great Variety. Prints, 80 x 24, 8s. 


for Exportation. 
Established 1800. 





per doz. Maple and Gilt Mouldings to the T'rade and 
GEORGE REES, 


57, Drury Lane, and 48, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 





LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC SALINE 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of 


Eruptive or Skin Complaints. The various diseases arising from Constipation, the Liver, or Blood Impurities, 
Inoculation, breathing Air infested with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, ARE CURED BY ITS USE. 


Sold by all Chemists and the Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C., in P; 
stoppered Bottles, at 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., and 21s, each, ira ey i ¥ Spica 


gases |. 
in the stomach and bowels, is found to afford speedy 
relief in cases of impure breath, acidity, gout, indiges- | 





Tine. 


Kverywhere at 1s. 
chester Stréet, E.C., Sole P 


THE CHEF SAUCE 


TOYS, GAMES, 


FANCY GOODS. 
J. SINCLAIR’S 


LD ESTABLISHED WAREHOUSE, BLACK- 
MOOR STREET, DRURY LANE, is the only 
House in the neighbourhood that supplies the Latest 
Patterns of* 

JEWELLERY AND FANCY GOODS, 

Direct from Paris, at the lowest possible price; also» 
large assortment of 
LADIES’ & TOURISTS’ LEATHER BAGS, 


AND 
EVERY REQUISITE FOR THE TOILET TABLE 
WEIR’S 55s. HAND SEWING MACHINE 


(American Manufacture). 
HIS FAVOURITE Mi- 
chine will hem, fell, 
bind, tuck, seam, run, quilt, 
braid, embroider, and do every 
kind of family, household, aud 
"dressmaking work equal to 
any high- machine ia 
the market. 
Every Machine guaranteed. 
: Numerous inferior imitations. 
See patterns of work, lists of distinguished p- 
tronesses, and testimonials, post free. 


T. BE. WEIR, 2, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, 


London, W. 
Note Address ! 
AGENTS WANTED. _ 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIF i 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James’ 
| Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
| The annual income exceeds... ws. «+. L2H, 000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is 
QUOT os ceo nse — cnn. vss nso hss cco SMR 
The New Policies in the last year were 
466, assu eee eee tee tee wtt 271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 
ivision WAS 14. os. ce ove ove ove 275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 
The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 
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